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Editorial, 


T is not our business to engage in abstruse discussions, 
especially in war matters, but here is the recurrence 
of the doctrine that we must hate the Germans in 
order to vanquish them, and, haply, to restore them 
to the family of nations. Mr. Moorfield Storey is 

the spokesman. If hate will do it, let us outdo the 
Teutonic millions themselves. But we believe there is 
a more valorous, a more efficient, a more certain way, 
productive of beneficent and permanent results. The 
Germans have made it pretty plain that hate has a poor 
survival value. It has blurred their minds to the sanc- 
tity of ages of decencies; it has raised and brought down 
their mailed fists in unspeakable horrors against human- 
ity. The world is arrayed against their hate. Does 
not hate always behave like that, in individual affairs 
as in international? What we fail to see is that anger, 
and impassioned, armed defence of what we hold pre- 
cious in civilization, may be motived by calm, disci- 
plined, inviolable love; that Gen. Pershing personates 
hate least of all, with his hosts “over there.” Beware 
lest we preach a counsel that vitiates our might and pro- 
longs warfare. Evil is not final. Is hate? 


* 


THE most exalted moods of the human soul come out 
of noble action for a good cause. In Mark Hopkins’s 


‘famous sermon on “The Hero’’ he showed how doing and 


suffering for a worthy cause made one heroic. Stern reso- 
lution and efficient action lift up in the inner self of a 
willing worker a standard around which faculties rarely 
used in common life, or not at all, range themselves and 
unite to form a new character and to perform excellent 
tasks unthought of before. They who have seen many 
dying soldiers have witnessed the effects of this miracle. 
Whether men and women die or survive to achieve better 
things, after being transfigured by their devotion they 
experience a newness of life which gives the soul dignity 
in action and nobility in death. 


»* 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON has completed 
twenty years as pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York. He preached his first sermon there March 
6, 1898. He is one of the most distinguished preachers 
and pastors in America. Dr. Jefferson turned from the 
law as a profession to the ministry under the influence 


SY 
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of Phillips Brooks. In his pastorate $1,061,000 has 
been given for church and benevolent purposes, and 
the membership has grown from about 500 persons to 
1,389. Reviewing his specific aims, he emphasized. his 
defence of the higher criticism of the Bible, the obliga- 
tion of the church to down the liquor traffic, to reform 
the frightful social inequalities brought about by capi- 
talistic injustices, to root out racial prejudices, and to 
deal with militarism as a hellish foe. Dr. Jefferson was 
among the last of American clergymen to go in for the 
war, and still would call himself a pacifist. “When I 
die,’ he told his congregation, “and you should wish 
to. place a tablet in the church for me, I want you to 
“put on it ‘Peacemaker,’ or, if you prefer, ‘Pacifist.’ I 
realize that a nation in order to be true to humanity 
and to itself must resort to force against unscrupulous 
injustice. It is because I am a pacifist that I loathe 
the philosophy and practice of Prussianism.” We call 
that fine. 
* 


THERE is an unwritten law of fairness and honor 
among people of conscience which protects each person 
in those advantages which belong of right to those who 
possess them. It is not considered respectable to call 
at the kitchen door of one’s friends in order to inter- 
view a desirable cook as to a change of employer at 
higher wage rate. While every one has right to better 
his condition on his own conscience, there is a line of 
self-respect and justice to others difficult to define 
but practically not difficult to follow in all such cases. 
The pursuit of self-advantage cannot be decent and 
human, not to say Christian, with the privateering 
spirit of getting all one can wherever he can get it, on 
the plea that it is as fair for one as for another. It is 
fair for neither, and the accurate way of expressing 
it would be that such action is as unfair for the other 
as it would be for the one. Competition may be clean 
and above-board, or it may be insidious and of the cut- 
throat variety. Ministers and theit supporters, above 
all others, should observe the rules of fair play. ‘They 
should give no occasion to change the ancient excla- 
mation, ‘‘ Behold how these Christians love one another,” 
into a modern form, ‘‘See how these Christians knife 
one another.” 


* 


Many cases come to an editor’s office of private bra- 
very and public cowardice. For example, a man will 
stand forth and defend an unpopular measure or it may 
be assail a popular one, and friends and acquaintances 
will write him secret applause, cheer him on under cover 
in his important task; but at the end of the letter they 
will say “of course” they must not be quoted, also 
“of course” they cannot openly help him. If he has 
the stark courage to go it alone, and wins, they will all 
flock about him and feel quite entitled to some of the 
reflected glory. ‘There was the case of Joseph Pulitzer, 
editor of the New York World, who virtually alone among 
American editors held his ground against the anti-British 
fury in the Venezuela affair in 1895, and counted it a 
solemn obligation to maintain dignified peace and na- 
tional self-restraint. His attitude won. They dined 
him and surfeited him with congratulations. It is re- 
lated he arose from his chair, banged the table till the 
glasses rang, and said, with an almost pardonable ex- 
pletive, “Gentlemen, this is very well, and thank you 
-all, but why was there never a word of this in public?”’ 


ad 


In one form or another Robert Collyer’s famous 
rebuke of a Civil War religionist bent upon ‘‘saving”’ 
the souls of the fighting men is repeated to-day. Prais- 
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ship of the lawgivers and the prophets. 
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ing the good the Y. M. C. A. is doing in France, where 
he fought with the British Army for more than a year, 
R. Derby Holmes, author of ‘‘A Yankee in the Trenches,” 
and now in this country, says the restrictions as to card- 
playing, and the over-numerous prayer-meetings, irked 
the Tommies. ‘Religion wasn’t rammed down our 
throats exactly, but there was much more than enough 
of it. A man who has faced death for twenty-four hours 
a day for six days on a stretch, and who has been pre- 
pared to meet his God at any minute of those six days, 
is inclined to resent too keen an interest in the welfare 
of his immortal soul on the part of some one who has 
been all the time out of shelling range.... All he asks 
is a clean cheerful place where he can go in preference 
to the boozing dens and the brothels, and a cordial glad- 
hand greeting.”” We wish the Y. M. C. A. would get 
wise, and no longer neglect its main religious business. 


& 


PEOPLE have so long been inured to the tyranny of 
the printed page that what they read they are likely to 
believe and what is not printed is as though it were not. 
A very little insight into the human nature of news- 
papers, and all publications, is needed in these days 
when much that is viciously “inspired” is given forth, 
and much, perhaps much more, that is of the greatest 
importance is suppressed. Ours not to question the 
integrity or the wisdom of many things endured to-day, 
but of the complaint of Preserved Smith in a letter to 
the New Republic there is much to be said in approba- 
tion. He cannot understand why so little attention has 
been given the secret treaties of the Entente Powers as 
issued by the Bolsheviki. He also pleads for first-hand 
information of the internal conditions of the German 
Empire. At present, he says, we are dependent in 
America upon British editors and British contributors 
to our journals for our opinions, the British Government 
not allowing the German papers to come through. ‘This 
condition he calls ‘dangerous for the American people.’ 
It is also absurd. 
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The Salesman is Saving the World. 


Nothing human is alien to a religious newspaper; 


accordingly it is not unfitting to celebrate the salesman 
for his salesmanship in these serious columns. We have 
seen clearly for years that every one of us is marketing 
his wares, of whatever kind, material, mental, moral, 
or spiritual; and that one’s ability as a salesman deter- 
mines one’s success and power, be one merchant, teacher, 
reformer, or minister. We have studied the salesman- 
Moses, for 
example, was a marvel. John Baptist might have been 
not less efficient and yet have saved himself many grievous 
sufferances. If the science places a smaller premium 
than the average man does upon the tragic outcome 
of many a heroic life, it recognizes that with all possible 
ability failure may come because of the stupidity and 
evil in some men’s hearts. But failure is not the norm. 

We are in complete agreement with Gerald Stanley 
Lee, in ‘‘The Air Line to Liberty,” where he says: ‘‘The 


other sciences—outside of human nature—have all been — 


recognized as sciences, one by one, by the Scholar. The 


man who is coming nearest to-day to recognizing human ~ 


nature as a science is the Salesman. He is the savior 
of society.” 

What is his business? To exchange merchandise for 
money? No. It is always to change another man’s 
mind, to persuade him to a course of action. ‘he sale 
always and everywhere is a mental and not a material 
process. The material merely changes hands. A ser- 


: 
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mon, a poem, a sonata, a theory in engineering,—they 
sell or they fail to sell as the author of them causes the 
mind of his patron or patrons to accept them. It may 
amuse one to read the fabulous advertisements in the 
magazines about the triumphs of salesmanship; but at 
heart it is solid truth. Their name is legion who have 
had the training in this science; for it is more nearly a 
science than astrology, or alchemy, or phrenology were 
sciences. [he foundation truths are clearly if crudely 
stated. 

We wish we might induce men of business—for they 
know what we are talking about—to endow salesman- 
ship chairs in all of the divinity schools. We who were 
trained for the ministry were filled with the holy things 
of Deity; but we were left rather flat in wisdom about 
men. Of.course we mean not mere shrewdness or any 
cheap thing. We were given tomes on our subject, God, 
but what a dearth of counsel in reaching our object, 
men. 

Religion, greatest thing in the world, suffers from the 
poorest salesmen in the world. Here we are, after nine- 
teen hundred years of a proposition in Christendom 
that beyond question pays the biggest dividends of every 
variety, in character, usefulness, culture, happiness, 
earning power, and preparation for the life that is to be! 
The great preachers-of all ages have been masterful sales- 
men. Most of them know why and how they did their 
work. Whena sermon fails, as a sermon failed lament- 
ably on a notable occasion in our fellowship (when, we 
needn’t say, it happens often), it is not because of un- 
sound ideas on God, or faulty logic, or poor enunciation. 
It runs far deeper than mechanic and intellectual things. 
It would not fail if the preacher followed his desire to 
know what is in God with equal passion to know what 
is in the man who sits there before him, and who is spirit- 
ually just like the man on either side of him and all the 
men and women in the place and in the world. If, in 
sum, he became a spiritual salesman. 

Mr. Lee applies this idea to the world at war,—to 
sell the universe the ideas which have been so amazingly 
disregarded. Why is it that the principles laid down 
by President Wilson since the war began have never 
been practised by the nations? Because the successful 
salesmen have sold the world the meanest, most sordid 
and hopeless ideas about humanity. So much—every- 
thing—depends upon the salesman! It is absolute truth, 
the world is ruled by ideas. Ideas pass from one mind 
to another. They change one mind after another. 
That is the essence of salesmanship. It is what “‘he- 
men”’ call “‘idealism’’ with a sniff that will conquer the 
Germans. Ideas, and ideas, and ideas, fairly ‘“‘snowing 
them under,” will make the world safe for democracy 
and salesmanship in this true sense the king of sciences. 


Is Demos a Tyrant? 


The great war has brought forward several words and 
phrases like “Camouflage,” “Unit,” ‘‘Profiteer,” “Over 
the top,” and others. It has also led people to examine 
the words ‘‘Democracy”’ and “Democratic.” For exam- 
ple, when certain educators and public speakers and jour- 
nalists have been suppressed because of extreme utter- 
ances, such suppression has been called undemocratic. 


_ When a pacifist preacher has been dismissed by his 


congregation, the dismissal has been called undemocratic. 
Federal conscription and draft have been similarly stig- 


matized; also newspaper censorship, the coal embargo, 
_and federal control of railroads. 


“These various acts may or may not be commendable, 


but they are entirely democratic. Hasty people who 
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declare them to be undemocratic, even tyrannical, need 
to use their dictionaries and consult their text-books on 
history. Whatever rules the people impose are expres- 
sions of democracy. And whatever acts are put forth 
by rulers who have been chosen by the people are demo- 
cratic. The will of the people is expressed, not by unani- 
mous public opinion, but by a majority opinion. That 
majority opinion, while not the voice of every individual 
in the group, is the best dictum that can be obtained; 
and when that majority imposes its will upon a minority 
there is no tyranny exercised by such action. 

For example, it is entirely democratic and not tyrannical 
for a church to dismiss a minister who is unacceptable to 
a majority. Similarly this is true of a board of college 
trustees as they dismiss a professor whom they have 
previously appointed. The verdict in such cases may be 
just or unjust, wise or unwise, but at least it is democratic. 
The majority of the governing group impose their will. 
A like form of democratic procedure can be observed in 
the decisions of our state and federal courts. The 
minority may bring in if they wish a protesting report; 
but this avails nothing against the decision of the major- 
ity, which is then recorded as the ruling of the entire 
bench. 

A democracy remains true to its name so long as it 
rules. It expresses its rule through its majority, in a 
direct vote of the people or through the ruling of a man 
or group of men delegated to act, be it a committee, a 
legislature, or a president. A democracy may act wisely 
or unwisely, justly or unjustly, through any of these 
channels. But when it acts it expresses the democratic 
principle. It is obvious that as a choice between the 
rule of the majority and the rule of the minority, the 
majority will more nearly express the will of the whole 
group. 

Apply this principle to the case of a congregation, or a 
parish, who are debating the dismissal of a pastor. The 
situation is essentially the same, when that parish is 
debating the calling of a pastor. It may split into sev- 
eral groups, in relation to the call, but into two groups 
in the matter of the dismissal. Then comes the voting, 
according to good congregational and democratic usage. 
It is mathematically evident that the nearest possible 
approach to just action goes with the majority. The 
minority and the minister may claim that justice has 
not been done. But the answer is that absolute justice 
is not always attainable, yet the largest measure of jus- 
tice possible in the premises has been achieved. Here is 
the democratic principle, pure and simple, wherever it 
finds expression, in political, ecclesiastical, or social 
groups. 

After a decision for a group has been made, there still 
remains the problem as to what concessions the victorious 
majority will make to the defeated minority? ‘This is 
not a test of the majority’s democratic quality, but of 
its wisdom, clemency, and grade of civilization. It can 
wholly ignore the wishes of its large protesting minority 
yet still remain technically democratic. By customs 
of equity, usually followed, or through expediency, it 
generally takes heed, in its acts, of the thwarted will of 
the minority. As an eminent American educator has 
recently pointed out, “The consideration of a defeated 
minority by a successful majority is a clear indication of 
the fine civilization of that majority, and probably: of the 
entire group.’’ The same educator has also pointed out 
the distinction which should be made between the word 
“People’’ and the word ‘“Populace.’’ An absolute 
monarchy can have a populace, but only a democracy can 
have a people. The public patriotic aim of true educa- 
tion, in class-room, on editorial page, or in pulpit, should 
be to transferm a populace into a people, an unthinking 


‘ 
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lawless mass into an intelligent group of self-directed 
individuals, thus making democracy wise and efficient for 
itself and the world. 


Hmerican CUnitarian Hssociation. 
Publicity. 


The printing-press is a necessary implement in the 
national work of our Unitarian churches. We have the 
whole vast extent of the United States to cover in our 
work. Indeed our obligations extend beyond our own 
boundaries. But in this territory our churches are widely 
scattered and many of them have no neighboring Unitarian 
churches within great distances. Our influence, however, 
is not limited to those communities in which our churches 
are planted. ‘The printed word goes much more widely 
than the spoken message. Millions of Americans have 
read about our faith, but have never heard the human 
voice of a Unitarian apostle. This is why the printing- 
press is of so great importance in the maintenance and 
extension of our faith and influence. 

In recent years the American Unitarian Association 
has given an increased amount of attention to methods 
of publicity not only in the work of the Association, but 
in the assistance rendered to individual churches in their 
own communities. It is a sublime task to make the 
American people acquainted with our faith and our 
work. Yet to this great task we stand committed and it 
must be performed largely through the printed page. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The Association has madean increased use of the daily 
newspapers. One example of this use of the daily press 
may be taken from the work of the winter of 1916-17. 
At the suggestion of the Association a large number of 
our ministers in New England agreed to preach simultane- 
ous sermons on the major points of Unitarian doctrine. 
Through the Publicity Department of the Association a 

large amount of space was secured for these utterances 
in the Boston daily papers. ‘The ministers sent abstracts 
of their sermons to the Publicity Department of the 
Association. ‘These abstracts were edited and arranged 
and supplied to the Boston daily papers. The papers 
received the abstracts on Saturday; the sermons were 
preached on Sunday; and the newspaper accounts were 
scattered all over New England on Monday morning. 
This was kept up for ten consecutive weeks. 

Space was thus secured, not because of the utterance 
of any one man, but because of the simultaneous utterance 
of many men. The audience, reckoned by the number 
of readers of the papers, was vastly larger than the total 
of all the Unitarian congregations in New England. 

Some one made an interesting computation of the 
amount of space given to these paragraphs from Uni- 
tarian sermons. If a certain paper gave one foot of a 
column and this was multiplied by the number of copies 
printed of that paper it gave the total number of feet for 
that issue of that paper. Computing in this way all the 
papers for the ten weeks the result was surprising. The 
estimate showed that this material would make a single 
column which would reach from Boston to Albany, from 
there to Buffalo, from there to Chicago, from there to 
Omaha, from there to San Francisco, from San Francisco 
across the Pacific and, reaching the Asiatic Coast, to the 
city of Pekin—a distance of more than twelve thousand 
miles, or half-way around the earth. 


THE WaAySIDE PULPIT. 
The Wayside Pulpit is a new method of publicity which 
is now being developed. Again the secret of success is in 
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the co-operation of a large number of ministers with the 
Publicity Department of the Association. 
In recent years a‘few of our churches have used bulletin- 


boards for the publication of brief statements of Uni-— 


tarian thought. Each man who worked by himself, 
however, was involved in a good deal of labor and a con- 
siderable expense. Sheets which are hand-lettered are 
costly and the amount of money expended in this way 
in a year would run up to a considerable sum. Such 
expense was beyond what most of our churches would be 
willing to undertake and the labor larger than most of 
our ministers would be willing to perform. 

The comparison of experience by a small group of men 
who have been following this method show that there 
was no uniformity in their plans. At this point the 
matter was taken up by the Publicity Department of the 
Association. The plan was laid before all of our 
churches, suggesting that all which desired to co-operate 
in the plan should adopt bulletin-boards of a uniform size. 
This uniformity of size made it possible for one printer 
to issue.sheets. for all of the co-operating churches. The 
cost of installing these boards is small and the work of 
posting the printed sheets is slight. In this way the 
task of the ministers and churches has been reduced to 
the minimum. 

The ministers of more than a fourth of all the churches 
of our fellowship responded favorably in the first few 
weeks after the plan was laid before them. ‘The De- 
partment of Publicity made arrangements with a printing- 
press which makes a specialty of large-type posters. The 
sheets are printed in such number that a new one can be 
posted every week. They are sent out six or eight at a 
time, carefully rolled on pasteboard tubes so that when 
properly posted they do not show even a wrinkle. 

On the same principle upon which the Association 
supplies our free tracts to the churches, it supplies these 
printed sheets to all of our churches which will co-operate 
in using them. Besides the arrangements with the 
printer for printing the sheets, the Department of Pub- 
licity has made arrangements with a factory which builds 
the Wayside Pulpit for the churches and also with another 
factory which manufactures the changeable letter device 
which can also be used in the Wayside Pulpit for making 
any local announcement. Blue prints and typewritten 
directions have also been prepared, by the use of which 
any church may have the Wayside Pulpit made. By 
uniformity and co-operation the whole plan is made ex- 
ceedingly simple for the churches. 

Gratifying results have come from the use of the Way- 
side Pulpit. 
clare a truth, but to start a train of thought. In many 
American communities large numbers of people have 
already acquired the habit of reading the Wayside Pulpit 
every week. ‘These sentences have been the declarations 
of religious truths, patriotic principles, and ideals of 
personal living. They are not controversial or nar- 
rowly dogmatic. ‘They aim to persuade and convince, 
and not to offend; to be so simple that the mind in- 
stantly grasps the meaning of the words, and so pro- 
found that the mind will find the truth broadening and 
deepening. 

The testimony already shows that the Wayside Pulpit 
is succeeding in giving its vital message to an enor- 
mous number of the people of this great republic. It 
has already attracted the attention of churches of de- 


nominations other than our own and of other public , 


institutions such as schools and libraries. It is evident 
that its growth has just begun and that it is destined to 
occupy a large place in our work and greatly to extend 
our influence. , 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. | 


P | 


The sentences are chosen not only to de- - 
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Current Topics. 


THE issue of La Follettism was fought out in the 
Wisconsin Legislature last week, when the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 53 to 32 passed a resolution 
of loyalty, denouncing ‘‘Robert M. La Follette and all 
others who have failed to see the righteousness of the 
nation’s cause.” A similar resolution had been previously 
adopted by the Senate. ‘The fight upon Senator La Fol- 
lette was defined by the action of the Republican prima- 
ries in indorsing Representative Irvine Lenroot for the 
United States Senate in opposition to Mr. Thompson, 
who was supported by Mr. La Follette. The vote of 
the Legislature was regarded as a definite check to the 
pro-German movement which has been ascribed to the 
large population of German blood in the State of Wis- 
consin. A significant sidelight on popular sentiment in 
Wisconsin is furnished by the war activities of the people 
of the State, who have contributed amounts considerably 
in excess of the quotas assigned to them in the purchase 
of Liberty bonds, contributions to the Red Cross, and 
other subscriptions to the nation’s means of carrying on 
the conflict. 


* 


In the special elections to fill four Congress vacancies 
in New York State last week, which were regarded as 
a test of public sentiment toward the Administration, the 
Democratic candidates were elected in all four districts, 
one of which is normally contestable. The result of the 
elections restored to the Democrats the control of the 
House, which had been shifted to the Republicans by 
the four Democratic vacancies. The Democrats now 
have a majority of three in the House. The special 
elections in New York were of incidental interest because 
of the participation of women in the balloting for the 
first time since New York adopted woman suffrage last 
November. ‘The desire of the women for the franchise 
was indicated by a heavy registration and also by the 
fact that no less than go per cent. of the registered women 
voters cast their ballots. The earnestness of the women 
voters furnished a contrast to the comparative indiffer- 
ence of the male voters, who in many districts ran far 
behind their registered strength. The women also 
demonstrated their full faith in the National Adminis- 
tration and its purposes by their vote. 


& 


‘THE secondary drama on the east front reached its cul- 
mination last week, when it was announced that Rou- 
mania had signed a treaty of peace under compulsion 
with the Central Powers. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment Roumania sacrifices the Dobrudja up to the Danube, 
consents to a rectification of frontier in favor of Austria- 
Hungary, grants commercial concessions to the Central 
Powers, and binds herself to facilitate the transportation 
of enemy troops through Moldavia and Bessarabia in the 
direction of Odessa. ‘Thus, by the decree of the Central 
Powers, Roumania’s claim to Transylvania and Bukowina 


is denied. ‘Ihe question of the Roumanian claim to Bess- 


arabia, part of which Russian province is now occupied by 
Roumanian troops, is left to negotiation between Rou- 
mania and the new republic of Ukrainia. The treaty 
guarantees to Roumania a commercial passageway to 
her principal port on the Black Sea, Constanza, over the 
railway from Bucharest. It is assumed that the entire 


‘Dobrudja, part of which was taken from Bulgaria by 


Roumania in the second Balkan war, will be attached to 


Bulgaria. 
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THE newest aims of German strategy have furnished 
a text for interesting discussion in London and other 
Entente capitals in view of the announcement last week 
by the Wolff Bureau, the official German news agency, 
that ‘“‘Germany has now opened a direct road to India.” 
This declaration supplemented the provisions for the 
independence of Persia and Afghanistan in the treaty 
imposed upon Russia and the stipulation for an open 
road to Odessa exacted from Roumania. ‘The route indi- 
cated by these stipulations covers roughly the path which 
Jenghis-Khan followed in his invasion of Europe in the 
thirteenth century. The treaty provisions and the 


‘announcement by the Wolff Bureau indicate a possible 


purpose on the part of Germany to attack India, not by 
way of the Bagdad route, which now appears to be effect- 
ually barred by a victorious British army in Mesopotamia, 
but by the route north of the Black Sea, which coincides 
approximately with that traversed by the Mongol hosts 
of Jenghis-Khan in his expedition to the banks of the 
Dnieper. 
»* 


THERE are evidences that a new attack upon India by 
the northern route is seriously contemplated by German 
strategists, who frequently have announced a purpose 
to strike at the British Empire by way of its back door. 
Lord Robert Cecil, in a statement on the text of the an- 
nouncement by the Wolff Bureau, expressed his con- 
viction that grave events are in process of development 
in the East and intimated that Great Britain regards 
active measures by Japan in Siberia as necessary for the 
safeguarding of British as well as Japanese interests in 
Asia. In the meanwhile Japan’s preparations for such 
action are being continued with the prospect of decisive 
steps in the near future. It appeared at the beginning 


- of the week that there is a division of opinion among the 


Russians themselves as to the desirability of Japanese 
intervention in Siberia. It was reported from Petrograd 
last Monday that Gen. Semenoff, the commander of 
the forces opposed to the Bolsheviki in Siberia, was of 
the opinion that the entrance of a Japanese army into 
Siberia would be a material aid to the conservative 


forces in Russia. 
wo 


THE beginnings of open friction between Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries, as a result of the collapse of 
Russia, appeared at the opening of the week. The new 
complications arose out of Germany’s action in occupying 
the Aland Islands, close to the Swedish coast, and by the 
intervention of Germany in the affairs of Finland. The 
Aland Islands and Finland were taken from Sweden by 
Russia in the closing years of the Napoleonic régime, and 
have been regarded by the Swedish-people as a part of 
their heritage. There has been an influential party in 
Finland—the land and property-owning class—which 
has favored annexation to Sweden as the most desirable 
destiny for their country. The German occupation of the 
Aland Islands interposes a barrier between Sweden and 
Finland. A large part of the Swedish press has been 
protesting energetically against German aggression in 
Finnish waters and on the mainland. Norway and even 
Denmark have responded sympathetically to the Swedish 


protests. 
ad 


At the moment when new disasters were impending 
upon Russia as a result of Bolshevik policies, Leon 
Trotzky, one of the framers and the most vociferous 
advocate of these policies, withdrew from the govern- 
ment at the end of last week. It was explained at Petro- 
grad last Monday that Trotzky’s resignation was forced 
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by Premier Lenine, who disapproved ‘Trotzky’s plan for 
the waging of guerilla warfare by the Russian people after 
the signature of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Whatever 
the reason for the retirement of the Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs, friends of Russia in America and Great 
Britain were disposed to regard his fall as an omen of 
better things for Russia in the future. Leon Trotzky, 
who sprang from complete obscurity to the glaring light 
of a deciding personality in a grave crisis in the world’s 
affairs, probably will be credited in history with the 
authorship of many of the political and economic doctrines 
which first disorganized Russia internally and then made 
her incapable of offering any opposition to the invader. 


Brevities. 


The theological opportunities of liberal religion have 
not yet passed. 


A correspondent adds that a highbrow prefers abstract 
words that end in “tion.” 


The Archbishop of York comes to America to help 
to prepare us for “‘the way of sacrifice.” 


Who would market his wares must have both the 
goods and the gift of publicity. 


To suffer unjustly without speaking is one of the 
highest forms of physical and moral courage. 


With only one eye and one ear Mr. Roosevelt will 
yet see and hear ten times as much as ninety-nine men 
in one hundred. 


The tragical comes into any man’s life when he loses 
faith in the eagerness of the common people to respond 
to the noblest ideals. 


The article “One Church in War-time”’ in this issue 
is worth reading, because, while striking, it is not ex- 
ceptional but typical of our congregations throughout 
the country. 


The Y. M. C. A. College of Springfield, Mass., after a 
test, says a man can live on 1,800 calories a day at an 
average cost, when the food is bought in quantities, of 
8.32 cents a meal. 


Orthodoxy laid too great stress upon “Christ and Him 
crucified” in ordinary times, but to-day this is the one 
doctrine which has at its heart more meaning than any 
other for a world in anguish. 


The stern call of the present war, remarks a writer 
in the current Nineteenth Century, has dissolved the 
trivial differences between Americans and British, and 
now they stand together. Forever may it be! 


There are two things prior to the permanent abolition 
of the liquor traffic. They are the conviction of the 
people of the economic, ethical, spiritual wickedness of 
it, and their conversion to the pure heart of temperance. 


A reader is informed that, far from being a highbrow, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson put innumerable of the ilk to 
rout and gave the world probably the finest insights into 
reality and practicality that any mind in this country 
has produced. 
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Why They Believe in Christ’s Second Coming. 


The Register presents to-day the views of eight leaders 
in religion on the second coming of Jesus in bodily form. 
These men are known throughout the country. An 
editorial in the issue of February 7 expressed surprise that 
the doctrine was anywhere regarded as important. Rev. 
G. W. Macpherson, a Baptist evangelistic preacher, had 
included it in a list of beliefs essential to membership in 
his denomination. He was criticising Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.’s, plea for abandonment of certain old 
doctrines. Our editorial concluded: ‘‘There have been 
many questions asked such as ‘What would Christ do if 
he came to Chicago?’ and later, ‘What would he say 
about the war?’ But we did not suppose any one really 
expected him to come again to answer.” The following 
brief statements were prepared by their authors for the 
Register —EDIToR. 


CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL, 
Editor of the “Sunday School Times,” Philadelphia; Son 
of H. Clay Trumbull. 

I believe Christ is coming again to this earth because 
he said he would do so. More than three hundred times 
in the New Testament his Second Coming is mentioned, 
in terms which, if human language means anything, 
absolutely exclude the idea of a merely spiritual coming 
into the hearts of men, or the idea of death as his coming, 
or anything else than his personal, visible, bodily return. 
The Gospels speak of it, from the lips of Jesus himself, 
over and over again; and the rest of the New Testament 
reiterates and unfolds the truth with increasing fulness. 
As he ascended in his resurrection body from earth to 
heaven, the disciples to whom he had just been speaking, 
and who saw him go, were told, ‘‘’ This same Jesus, which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven” (Acts i. 11). 

The religious significance to the world, of this truth, is 
what the Bible declares it to be: the establishing on earth 
of the kingdom of heaven by the personal, reigning pres- 
ence of the King. Nowhere in the New ‘Testament is 
the Church of Christ commissioned to “‘ convert the world”’ 
or to establish the kingdom on earth. ‘The whole Bible, 
Old Testament and New, agrees in showing that that 
must await the personal, bodily coming of the King. The 
business of the Christian Church meantime is to call out 
from the world those who, through faith in Christ, are 
willing to be saved. 


REV. PETER AINSLIE, D.D., 

Director of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, and of 
many other national religious organizations; Editor 
“Christian Union Quarterly”; Contributing Editor, 
“Christian Work’; Pastor Christian Temple (Dis- 
ciples of Christ), Baltimore, Md. 


In my early ministry I took up afresh the study of the 
Scriptures and found, to my surprise, that the return of 
our Lord was the chief motive for spirituality and the 
blessed hope of the Church. 

It appears to me there are four things to happen before 
He comes, however: the evangelization of the world; the 
return of the Jews to Palestine; a falling away from the 
truth; and the revealing of the man of sin. ‘The first is 
the task of the Gentile Church and is being done vigorously 
now under the slogan of “The world evangelized in this 
generation’’; the second is likewise under way and the 
Jews will accept Jesus as their Messiah on His return; 
the third is also in evidence, for there are abundant in- 
stances where the form exists but the power is denied; 
and the fourth will arise in association with the third 
event. ‘Then and not until then will war cease. Wicked- 
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ness will be absolutely put down, swords beaten into 
ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks, for the knowl- 
edge of the Lord shall then cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. Redemption is in process. It will be 
absolutely established by the return of Him who will show 
who is the only Potentate, the Lord of lords and King of 
kings. ‘Then we who have followed Him in our weakness, 
but have trusted Him with our stumbling faith, shall 
reign with Him in a service of which the service in this 
world will have been but nursery lessons for the large 
and permanent life that lies with the return of our Lord. 
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S. D. GORDON, 
Author of many widely read books on devotional religion. 


The Old Testament seems to teach pretty plainly that 
when the expected Messiah came he was to be a king over 
all the earth, with the Jewish people as the premier 
nation: though there are clear minor indications, ap- 
parently not understood at the time, that there would be 
a break in the plan, and so a delay in its fulfilment. 

When Jesus came he declared himself to be the foretold 
Messiah-king. His nation rejected his kingly claim and 
had him crucified. But he declared, before his death 
and after, that he would return some day to carry out 
the original plan, Broadly this seems to be the simple 
direct teaching of the old Book. 

The present is distinctively the time of man’s freedom 
of action. Some day man’s opportunity will have run 
to the full. Then God plans that his Son shall return in 
person to the earth (on the model of his appearances 
during the forty post-resurrection days), to carry out 
the original Garden-of-Eden plan, yet still without in- 
fringing on man’s individual freedom of action. 

His return is not to end things, but to give the race a 
fresh start, on this same earth, but under radically dif- 
ferent moral conditions. 


CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D., 


Professor of Practical Theology, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N.J.; Member Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

While not supporting the extravagances and vagaries 
of many Adventists and Millenarians, the Bible predicts 
a future, glorious, personal appearance of Christ. The 
time is not stated, the character of the attendant circum- 
stances is uncertain, but the fact has been the hope of the 
Christian Church through all the centuries. Such a re- 
appearing seems to be the plain teaching of our Lord to 
his disciples (Matt. xxiv. etc.). At his ascension the 
angel messengers stated clearly: “This same Jesus 
which is taken up from you into heaven shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” The 
apostle Paul continually affirms the same truth, as for 
instance when he writes to the Philippians: ‘‘Our citizen- 
ship is in heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour 
the Lord Jesus,’”’ or when he reminds the Thessalonians 
that they ‘‘turned to God from idols to serve the living 
and true God and to wait for his Son from heaven,” and 


- when he comforts them with the assurance that ‘“‘ The 


Lord himself shall descend from heaven,’’ or as he writes 


to Titus of ‘‘that blessed hope and the glorious appearing 


of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” The 
Epistles of Peter are the ‘‘ Epistles of hope” and the re- 
turn of Christ is advanced as the incentive to holy living. 
“The Revelation” states as its great theme: ‘‘ Behold he 
cometh with clouds and every eye shall see him.’’ The 
return of Christ is the occasion of the resurrection and 
reunion and reward of his followers, the overthrow of 
his avowed enemies, the triumph of right, the culmination 
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of all movements for peace and righteousness, the blessing 
of all nations. We are urged so to live that we can pray 
from the heart,‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 


JAMES M. GRAY, D.D., 


Dean Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill.; Author ‘“ Syn- 
thetic Study of the Bible.” 

Christ’s ‘‘bodily form’’ means the same body in which 
He was seen to go into heaven, and it is as certain that He 
will return as it is that He went away (Acts i. 11). 

The ground for this belief is the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New ‘Testaments, including His own words 
(Matt. xvi. 17; xxiv. 30; xxv. 31; xxvi. 64; Luke ix. 26; 
John xiv. 3). 

The “religious significance in the world”’ of this hope 
and expectation is not outstanding because “‘scoffers”’ 
are the great majority who still say, “‘ Where is the promise 
of His coming?”’’ (2 Peter iii. 3, 4). 

And yet it is greater than prior to His first advent. 
Then the hope was limited almost entirely to the nation 
of Israel and to an elect few even there (Luke ii. 25, 26, 
36-38); but now there are those who “love His appearing 
(2 ‘Tim. iv. 8) out ‘of all nations, and kindreds and 
people and tongues”’ (Rev. vii. 9). 

The event when it comes to pass has a bearing on the 
Church and a different one on the world. The Church 
will be caught up to meet Him in the air (1 Thess. iv. 
16-18). But as there is another scripture which says that 
He ‘‘shall be revealed in flaming fire taking vengeance 
on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ” (2 Thess. i. 7, 8), it is 
evident that an interval must elapse between the one 
aspect of His Coming and the other. 

How long this interval, who can say? And yet we 
know that His coming for His Church can bring only 
glory and joy to them who have received Him as Saviour 
and Lord and whose prayer is, ‘‘Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus!”” (Rev. xxii. 20). 

But the world may well tremble when it shall be over- 
taken as a thief in the night (1 Thess. v. 1-11). 


REV. CHARLES ALBERT BLANCHARD, D.D., 
President Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. 


When our Lord ascended from Olivet and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of the sight of his disciples, they stood 
looking toward heaven as he went up and two men stood 
by them in white apparel. These two men are supposed 
to have been saints or angels, supernatural beings of some 
kind. ‘They said to the disciples: ‘“Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 

Jesus was and had been for forty days in the resurrection 
body. His departure was personal and visible. He went, 
they saw him go, and the two men in white apparel told 
them that he would come in like manner as he went. If 
this statement is made good, the coming of Jesus into this 
world will be personal and visible. 

As to the time of his coming the Scripture is equally 
clear: ‘‘At such a time as ye think not, the Son of man 
will come.” Jesus himself said this. “Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son [in his humanity], but the Father.” 
And in view of this sudden unexpected coming, he over 
and again says to his disciples, ‘‘What I say unto you, 
I say unto all, watch.” 

The purpose of his coming is also clearly stated. ‘‘’The 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God; 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first. ‘Then we which 
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are alive and remain, shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord.” ‘The Scripture also teaches 
plainly that having gathered saints to himself, Jesus 
comes with them and establishes his millennial kingdom 
on the earth. It is clear that the saints have authority 
with him. ‘Then will come the end of wars, swords shall 
be beaten into ploughshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks and the nations will not learn war any more. ‘The 
nature of wild beasts will be changed and they will return 
to their original subjection to man (Isa. xi.). 

The nature of the ground itself will be changed. In- 
stead of briers and thorns it will produce naturally fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, things which are fair to see and good 
for food (Isa. lv.). 

This teaching is of practical value or it would not be 
a part of the word of God; it is of special value or it 
would not have occupied so large a place in the teaching 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is a comfort to all those who 
long for the sort of a time he will bring. There will be 
no peace in the earth until the kingdom of peace is here. 
The world is waiting for its golden age; God will bring 
it in his own time and in the manner which he has so 
clearly described. 


I. M. HALDEMAN, D.D., 


Pastor First Baptist Church, New York City; Author of 
“The Second Coming of Christ,” which has gone 
through five editions. 

I believe in the Second Coming because the Scriptures 
declare it. It is announced more frequently than any 
other event. The New Testament speaks of it once in 
twenty verses. It is included in the first promise in Eden, 
where the seed of the woman is to bruise the serpent’s 
head. (This bruising is set forth in Romans xvi. 20 as at 
the Coming, and is pictorially proclaimed in Revelation 
xx. I, 2.) ‘The last promise of the Bible is the Lord’s 
own word that He is coming. Fundamental doctrines and 
promises depend upon it,—resurrection from the dead, 
manifestation of sonship with God, promise of rewards. 
It is bound up with every exhortation to practical Chris- 
tian living—attendance on church, observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, brotherly love, patience, moderation, 
faithfulness in pastoral work and preaching. ‘The res- 
titution of Israel as a state; the establishment of the 
kingdom, and permanent peace depend upon it. 

This hour is not the hour of the Prince of Peace. The 
Lord will not be Prince of Peace till He come. When 
He comes He will rule, not with the olive branch, but 
with a ‘“‘rod of iron.” 


REV. EDGAR YOUNG MULLINS, D.D., 


President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 


I think the New Testament clearly teaches that Christ 


will return again in bodily form. I do not think the 
New Testament reveals when this will be. I do not 
think it is a correct view of the New Testament teaching 
to assert that the second coming of Christ is to be purely 
and exclusively spiritual. He comes, of course, in many 
ways in the events of history, in great crises. I do not 
question the reality of his coming in these forms; but it 
_is to my mind abundantly clear that the New Testament 
declares in many places that Christ will again return to 
the earth—the same Jesus who ascended from the earth. 
In fact, the expectation of his personal return is to my 
mind an essential part of Christianity as a historical 
religion. ‘The first coming calls for the second. The 
expectation of the second coming is an essential element in 
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the rounded faith of the believer. 
with efforts to make out programmes and to determine 
the day of his return. He may come at any time; he 
may not come for ten thousand years. 


Democracy. 


MARY HALL LEONARD. 


“Safe for Democracy,” he said, 

And we, the common people, well approved. 
“Kingship is out of date,” we thought; ‘‘the world 
Sighs for the time when government shall be 

Of, by, and for the governed.” 


And then the nation’s leader whose wise words 
Had fanned this spark into a world-wide flame 
Called on us each to render unto him 
Unquestioning obedience; for the tragic age 
Needed a single unified control 

Of food, of wealth, of service, and of life, 

Till in these travail-pangs of war 

The World Democracy should come to birth. 


So now we stand a-halt! The beckoning star 
Of “‘all for all” attracts and draws us on. 
Yet in default of leadership it were 

But scattered wreckage. Is there then 

A right divine in monarchs? Ah, when God 
Shall crown the human kings with attributes 
All-wise, all-good, then must men perforce 
Obey their mandates. Till that time shall we 
Renounce the private judgment? 

Nay. World Democracy is still our goal, 

As loyal subjects of the King of kings. 


Are We at the Beginning of a Civilization? 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


Just as in the past the civilization of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, 
Carthage, and the great Roman Empire have been successively 
destroyed, so, in the judgment of Count Okuma, one of the 
oldest, most experienced and ablest of statesmen of Japan, the 
civilization of all Europe is even now receiving its death blow. 
We of the British Labor Party can so far agree in this estimate 
as to recognize, in the present world catastrophe, if not the 
death, in Europe, of civilization itself, at any rate the culmina- 
tion and collapse of a distinctive industrial civilization, which 
the workers will not seek to reconstruct.... On the contrary, 
we shall do our utmost to see that it is buried with the mill- 
ions whom it has done to death. If we in Britain are to 
escape from the decay of civilization itself, which the Japanese 
statesman foresees, we must ensure that what is presently 
to be built up is a new social order, based not on fighting but on 
fraternity—not on the competitive struggle for the means of 
bare life, but on a deliberately planned co-operation in pro- 
duction and distribution for the benefit of all who participate 
by hand or by brain—not on the utmost possible inequality 
of riches, but on a systematic approach towards a healthy 
equality of material circumstances for every person born into 
the world—not on an enforced dominion over subject nations, 
subject races, subject colonies, subject classes, or a subject 
sex, but, in industry as well as in government, on that equal 
freedom, that general consciousness of consent, and that widest 
possible participation in power, both economic and political, 
which is characteristic of democracy.—From the proposed re- 
construction programme of the British Labor Party. 


Who can doubt that there will come, perhaps through- 
out the world, a vast process of social reconstruction 
after the war? It may go to the very roots of our present 
social and political order and evolve a new type of 
civilization. At least, this is what many persons are 
thinking and believing. It is not merely guessing 
or prophesying that some such result is likely to take 
place as the outcome of the present pera ue of the 
old order of national life. 

The British Labor Party has before it at this moment 
what a writer in the New York Nation calls the “most 
comprehensive scheme of economic change yet formu- 
lated by a responsible political party.” 


I have no sympathy © 
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public describes it as “probably the most mature and 
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carefully formulated programme ever put forth by a 


responsible political party.’”’ What makes this pro- 
gramme suggestive is that it has behind it, if it is 
accepted, the strength of all the organized labor move- 
ments in Great Britain. ‘These include the Indepen- 
dent Labor Party, the Co-operative Societies, and all 
the Socialists of whatever name or affiliation. This 
new organization has been definitely determined upon. 
It will have a candidate in every constituency, and it 
may have a majority of the next House of Commons. 
Probably an election will not be called until the war 
ends, but when that comes we may look for radical 
changes in the political life of Great Britain!. 

What does this new party propose? Believing that 
the present social order has been brought to an end 
by the war, it intends that there shall be brought about 
a radical reconstruction of existing conditions. In place 
of those conditions which have undoubtedly brought 
about the present world-struggle, which is bringing 
civilization to the very door of calamity and death, the 
workers of Great Britain propose four drastic principles 
of reconstruction, which it believes will save civilization, 
and put it upon a stronger and more secure basis. 

1. The first proposal is for the universal enforce- 
ment of a national minimum wage, with the object 
of “securing to every member of the community, in 
good times and bad alike (and not only the strong and 
able, the well-born or the fortunate), of all the requi- 
sites of healthy life and worthy citizenship.” In order 
to bring about this result it will be necessary to secure 
by legislation a thorough regulation of employment, 
the insurance to every worker of a wage of not less 
than thirty shillings a week, a faithful control of the 
process of demobilization of the national army, in order 
to prevent idleness and inability to secure employ- 
ment, the providing of employment for all who are able 
to labor, and social insurance against unemployment. 
This does not mean that government will insure a good 
wage to the slackers, but that it will use its resources 
in order to secure that the nation shall be provided in 
all directions with those activities which are essential 
to the rehabilitation of the national life and finances. 

2. This programme of social reconstruction also pro- 
vides for a democratic control of industry. The docu- 
ment under survey justly states that this new party 
differs from all other parties in its ““demand for the 
full and genuine adoption of the principle of democracy.” 
The first condition requisite to this end is an effective 
personal freedom. ‘The second demand is for complete 
adult suffrage, with absolute equality of rights for both 
sexes, with the same exercise of civic rights by the com- 
mon soldier as by the officer, and with the complete 
abolition of the House of Lords. 

A third demand, and in this the new party shows 
its marked superiority to all other parties, is for the 
genuinely scientific organization of the nation’s industry. 
The proposal is that labor and business and commerce 
shall be placed on a basis provided by science, and that 
knowledge shall be applied to the whole of the nation’s 
affairs. That such a proposal should come directly 
from the party of the workers, and from that party 
only, is one of the most striking phases of present-day 
developments in the world’s social and political life. 

This new party also proposes that democracy shall 
be applied to industry as well as to government. What 
this programme suggests in this direction had best be 
read in full: ‘“‘It demands the progressive elimination 


from the control of industry of the private capitalist, 


individual or joint-stock; and the setting free of all who 


work, whether by hand or by brain, for the service of the 
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community, and of the’community only. The Labor 
Party refuses absolutely to believe that the British people 
will permanently tolerate any reconstruction or per- 
petuation of the disorganization, waste, and inefficiency 
involved in the abandonment of British industry to a 
jostling crowd of separate private employers, with their 
minds bent, not on the service of the community, but— 
by the very law of their being—only on the utmost pos- 
sible profiteering. What the nation needs is undoubt- 
edly a great bound onward in its aggregate produc- 
tivity. But this cannot be secured merely by pressing 
the manual workers to more strenuous toil, or even 
by encouraging the captains of industry to a less waste- 
ful organization of their several enterprises on a profit- 
making basis. What the Labor Party looks to is a gen- 
uinely scientific reorganization of the nation’s industry, 
no longer deflected by individual profiteering, on the 
basis of the common ownership of the means of pro- 
duction; the equitable sharing of the proceeds among 
all who participate in any capacity and only among 
these, and the adoption, in particular services and occu- 
pations, of those systems and methods of administration 
and control that may be found, in practice, best to 
promote the public interest.” 

To this end it is proposed that there shall be an im- 
mediate nationalization of the nation’s land, railways, 
mines, and the production of electrical power. All means 
of communication and transportation are to under- 
go the same process. All capitalistic industries are to be 
brought under control for the promotion of the national 
welfare, and to be held no longer in private hands or 
for the exclusive advantage of individuals. At the 
same time is to be instituted an insurance system against 
unemployment and against conditions of ill-health, 
as well as to take the entire manufacture and retailing 
of alcoholic drink out of the hands of those who find 
profit in promoting the utmost possible consumption. 

3. A revolution in national finance is also proposed, 
to the end that the finances of the nation shall be no 
longer controlled in the interests of the possessing classes 
and the profits of financiers. The problems of the re- 
habilitation of the national finances and the payment 
of the national debt when the war closes must be met 
with other methods than have been hitherto followed. 
These demands must be met without reducing the 
workers to abject poverty and without the creation of 
great masses of poverty and wretchedness. It is requi- 
site, therefore, that taxes shall not be chiefly laid on the 
consumer and on those who labor for a wage. These 
liabilities must be met by a greatly increased tax on 
large fortunes, incomes, and inheritances. The pro- 
posal is that as much as nineteen shillings on the pound 
shall be levied on these sources of wealth. : 

4. Perhaps the most important of all these proposals 
is that all surplus shall be devoted to the common good. 
This programme proposes to abolish forever the con- 
centration of wealth in private individual hands, but that 
it shall be used only and exclusively for the welfare of 
all the people of the nation. The sick and infirm and 
crippled and aged are to be adequately provided for, as 
are all the interests of education, which are to be ex- 
tended far beyond what they have ever as yet reached. 
The Labor Party insists that there shall be equality of 
opportunity to all classes in the field of education, and 
that its higher provisions shall no longer exist for one 
class only. The following demands are to be recog- 
nized at their full value by those who would rightly 
estimate the significance of this document:— 

The Labor Party demands “the organization of: pub- 
lic improvements of all kinds, including the brighten- 
ing of the lives of those now condemned to almost cease- 
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less toil, and a great improvenient of the means of rec- 
reation. From the same source must come the greatly 
increased public provision that the Labor Party will 
insist on being made for scientific investigation and 
original research, in every branch of knowledge, not 


‘to say also for the promotion of music, literature, and. 


fine art, which have been under capitalism so greatly 
neglected, and upon which, so the Labor Party holds, any 
real improvement of civilization fundamentally depends. 

“Society, like the individual, does not live by bread 
alone—does not exist only for perpetual wealth produc- 
tion. It is the proposal for this appropriation of every 
surplus for the common good—in the vision of its reso- 
lute use for the building up of the community as a whole 
instead of for the magnification of individual fortunes— 
the Labor Party, as the party of the producers by hand 
or by brain, most distinctly marks itself off from the 
older political parties, standing, as they do, essentially 
for the maintenance, unimpaired, of the perpetual 
private mortgage upon the annual product of the nation 
that is involved in the individual ownership of land 
and capital.’ 

Here is the gauntlet thrown down to the old parties, 
and to their maintenance of the traditional finances, 
their methods of profit-seeking, and their political in- 
stitutions. Nothing can be plainer than the new de- 
mands or more drastic than their far-reaching pro- 
posals. They are not the proposal of a few fanatics 
or a small company of doctrinaires. It appears to be 
quite certain that these proposals, radical as they are, 
express the wishes and the demands of the majority 
of the people of Great Britain. Not only that, but it is 
more than probable that the working-classes throughout 
the world are coming to be rather definitely of the same 
mind and to have the same demands. This action 
of the Labor Party of Great Britain brings the issue 
directly before us, and it must be met. The American 
Federation of Labor and the Independent Workers 
of the World, instead of presenting a clear-cut pro- 
gramme of this kind, are preferring the most imbecile 
methods and a programme that can lead nowhere. 

As the New Republic suggests, whether we agree 
or do not agree with this new programme, it is not to 
be condemned offhand, but to be studied carefully and 
scientifically. However much it may cut across our 
notions as to the relations of capital and labor, our 
conceptions as to the duties of one class or another, 
or our conceptions of what makes for social order and po- 
litical advancement, here are problems forcibly stated 
which must be met, and met very soon. 


Armenia. 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, FORMER AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY. 


The final and worst measure used against the Armenians 
was the wholesale deportation of the eritire population 
from their homes and their exile to the desert, with all the 
accompanying horrors of the way. No means were pro- 
vided for their transportation or nourishment. The 
victims, who included educated men and women of stand- 
ing, had to walk, exposed to the attacks of bands of crim- 
inals especially organized for that purpose. Homes were 
literally uprooted; families were captured, men killed, 
women and girls violated daily on the way or taken to 
harems. Children were thrown into the rivers or sold to 
strangers by their mothers to save them from starvation. 
The facts contained in the reports received at the Embassy 
from trustworthy eyewitnesses surpass the most beastly 
and diabolical cruelties ever perpetrated or imagined in 
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the history of the world. The Turkish authorities had 
stopped all communication between the provinces and’ 
the capital, in the naiye belief that they could consummate 
this crime of the ages before the outside world could hear 
of it. But the information filtered through the consuls, 
missionaries, foreign travellers, and even Turks. ‘We 
soon learned that orders had been issued to the governors 
of the provinces to send into exile the entire Armenian 
population in their jurisdiction, irrespective of age and 
sex. The local officers, with a few exceptions, carried out 
literally these instructions. All the able-bodied men had 
either been drafted into the army or disarmed. ‘The 
remaining people, old men, women, and children, were 
subjected to the most cruel and outrageous treatment. 
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Parables for Parsons. II. 


I happened to be walking near the Grand Canyon, in 
a secluded nook where the view stretched away in gran- 
deur, when I came upon the bear. 

Being in a reminiscent mood, he explained the cause 
that had led to his withdrawal from the Happy Valley 
in California. He had found a settler’s cabin in the very 
centre of his beloved retreat. Resenting such an intru- 
sion, as old residents so frequently do, he had immediately 
engaged the settler in combat. A long contest followed 
and neither side scored. What made the encounter 
famous was the repeated comment of the settler’s wife. 
She had stood in the door of the cabin, strictly neutral, 
now exclaiming, ‘Go it, husband,’ and now, “Go it, 
bear,” and adding occasionally, “All I ask is fair play.” 

The incident lay somewhat curiously in the bear’s 
mind. His resentment against the settler had become 
secondary to his distaste for the wife. He could have 
respected her, he said, had she taken sides. But her 
neutrality seemed inhuman, unnatural. This feeling, 
he told me, was shared by the husband. Their dif- 
ference had merged into a sort of community wrong. 
Neither the husband nor the bear now felt toward the 
woman as they had felt before. This had led the bear to 
withdraw entirely and to seek the seclusion of the Canyon. 

“Tf one cannot judge and take sides in a combat,” 
the bear concluded, “‘it is far better not to be present.” 


Palm Sunday to Pentecost with the Poets. 


ARRANGED BY J. F. MEYER. 


PALM SUNDAY. 
Ride on, ride on in majesty; 
The last and fiercest strife is nigh; 
Bow thy meek head to mortal pain, 
Then take, O Christ, thy power, and reign. 
—Dean Milman. 
THe Last SuPPER. 
‘This whene’er ye do or see 
Evermore remember me.” 
Years have past: in every clime, 
Changing with the changing time, 
Varying through a thousand forms, 
Torn by factions, rock’d by storms, 
Still the sacred table spread, 
Flowing cup and broken bread, 
With that parting word agree: ; 
“Drink and eat. Remember me.’’ 
—A. P. Stanley. 
GETHSEMANE. 
Within the Garden kneeleth One 
Bereft of human aid, 
By one deemed true in times gone by 
Ere long to be betrayed: 
Yes, Jesus kneeleth down to pray, 
Haply his bitter cup may pass away. 
—W. B. Flower. 
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Goop FRIDAY. 

Darkly rose the guilty morning 
When, the King of Glory scorning, 

Raged the fierce Jerusalem; 
See the Christ, his Cross upbearing, 
See him stricken, spit on, wearing 

The thorn-plaited diadem! 

—Joseph Anstice. 


EASTER. 
Christ is risen! The Truth that died, 
Mocked and scourged and crucified, 
Will unquestioned mount on high, 
Next to God’s own majesty. 
—A. P. Stanley, 


ASCENSION. 


Christ is ascended! 
The love that possessed him, 
The pangs that oppressed him, 
To prove and to test him, 
In triumph have ended! 
—Goethe. 


And if here in light so dim, 
Toil itself is sweet for Him, 
If, when under clouds we go, 
From the Cross true pleasures flow, 
What if ever we should stand, 
Crowned in the Celestial Land, 
With the saints at God’s right hand! 
‘ —P. S. Worsley. 


PENTECOST. 
Bursting with thunder crash, 
Blazing with lightning flash, 
The Spirit came; 
Dread whirl of tempest blast, 
Rapture that might not last, 
The tongues of flame. 


Transports of passion high, 
Wild bursts of ecstasy, 
Till then unknown; 
Songs such as Angels pour, 
When they their Lord adore 
Around the throne. 
—E. H. Plumptre. 


The Parson and The Boys. 


H. W. S. 


The Parson was talking with The Boys. He was 
alive with the joy of youth, frank, earnest, and win- 
some,—in fact ‘“‘one of The Boys”’ himself. The talk 
was about going to church, and The Boys were very 
resourceful with reasons as to why they did not’ and 
should not go. The Parson was too clever to argue 
with them, or to preach to them then and there, but 
there was a lively feeling within him that if he could 
only get them in front of him on Sunday, he could in- 
terest them. Unconsciously he reasoned somewhat as 
follows: I put myself into my sermons. The Boys like 
me. ‘Therefore The Boys should like my sermons. And 
yet the fact stared him in the face, that The Boys didn’t 
come! ‘There was nothing lacking in his logic. Where 
did the trouble lie? 

At this juncture the social group was joined by a 
horny-handed son of toil named Waldo. Everybody 
knew Waldo, and most everybody liked him. He was 
rough of speech as of person, and spoke his mind freely, 
but he had a way with him that insured his welcome 
wherever he went. 

Waldo had caught the drift of the conversation and 
volunteered the following comments upon it:— 

“You fellows and The Parson are talking at cross- 
purposes. The Parson has his job, and what’s going 
to become of it if fewer and fewer persons support him 
in it? Why, he’s going to go broke, of course. He 
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took on his job in good faith and is doing his prettiest 
to make good, and he doesn’t get a munition-maker’s 
salary at that. Why don’t you boys come across and 
help out a good fellow?” Not waiting to have his 
question answered, Waldo continued :— 

“Tl tell you why. You boys are young, and you 
don’t realize the risks you run, nor the value of insurance. 
You are bent on having a good time while the wind is 
fair and the weather is pleasant. I don’t know as I 
blame you for it, for it’s natural to youth. But look 
at the solid citizens of this town, and what do you see? 
Why, on a Sunday morning you see them in the broad 
aisles of the churches. (I don’t know how many of them 
The Parson has, but I hope he has his share.) ‘They’re 
just as regular in going to church as in their Saturday 
night bath. ‘They’ve experienced the dangers of risk, 
or the consciousness of sin, I don’t know which, and they 
make it a principle to clean up for the week that is past 
and start the coming week with a clean slate. They 
mean to be good citizens with the just pride of reputa- 
tion in their hearts.” ; 

Waldo had been so fluent of speech that no one had 
interrupted him, but at this point a daring youth in- 
quired,— 

“See here, Waldo, do you go to church yourself?”’ 

“No, sir, I don’t,” replied Waldo. “You see, it’s 
like this. I never married, have no wife nor kids; what 
little money I have is in Liberty bonds, and I just live 
from day to day with almost no risks whatever. It’s 
a funny thing, but I never did have any consciousness 
of sin. I don’t suppose I am any too good, but I almost 
always feel good, as things generally go about right 
with me. And sometimes when they go wrong,—why, 
I actually feel better, after a spell! Sometimes I.do 
think that the church (or The Parson here) may need 
me more than I do it. Yes, I have a liberal feeling for 
the church, but I just can’t think the way it does. You'll 
pardon me, Parson, I know, for butting in here, but I 
knew that most all these boys came from church-going 
people, and then, too, I kind of felt you were in a fix, 
so I just thought I’d like to lend you a helping hand. 
The fact of it.is, you’re in the insurance business,—no, 
not fire insurance exactly, but a sort of blanket policy 
against the risk of living. When we are once dead, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if we were pretty safe. I’m will- 
ing to advertise your Company, and if later on I should 
change my mind about needing insurance, I'll come to 
see you. So long, boys.” 


One Church in War-time. 


FLORENCE RUSSELL GEROULD. 


There is sometimes an impression on the street that 
church doors open Sunday morning at ten o’clock, and 
close a few minutes after.twelve. If a passer-by in 
Cambridge, Mass., were to watch for closed doors at the 
First Parish, he would have to accompany the night 
watchman, for as a rule the only time that the First 
Parish is asleep is when the night watchman is awake. 

Its doors were opened first for war uses during the 
Revolution. Washington and his companions-in-arms 
came here to worship. The delegates from the towns 
of the State met here and framed the state constitution. 
In the Parish records for 1778 the following items occur :— 

“Voted, that the sum of 8000 pounds be Levied upon the Polls 
and Ests. in said Parrish for Defraying the Charges that has arisen 
and may arise in Procuring Men for the Publick service in the Army. 
Voted, that Capt. John Walton, Mr. Thos. Farrington, Lieut. 


Jotham Walton, Colo. Bridge, Capt. Dana, Lieut. Sever and Lieut. 
Baker, be a Committe to Procure Money and Hire men for the 
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Present Drafts, at the Expense of the Parrish, and also to make an 
Estimate of Services Done and Money advanced by the Inhabitants, 
and lay the same before the Parrish at their Next meeting.” 


Because of its part in the Revolution, in the Civil 
War, and now in the great World War, the First Parish 
has won its place among active and important agencies 
combined to make the whole world safe for democracy. 
Not from munitions factories, not from shipyards, not 
from training-camps alone go the winners of this war. 
Churches will be counted high on the list when the last 
roll is called. From the head of the church through 
the ranks of his devoted followers, even to the faithful 
janitor, every individual is working at top speed with 
gratifying results. 

Of all the activities, Charles should be mentioned first. 
Nineteen years ago, when he came, the parish house was 
closed except for meetings twice a month for The Alliance 
and the Sewing Society, and for an occasional parish or 
business meeting. From Tuesday until Friday, and 
often from Monday until Saturday, the doors were shut. 
With the new parish house, and shortly after, the begin- 
ning of the Paine Fund activities, the doors began to 
swing open. Charles begins his work at six o’clock in 
the morning, and often does not end the day until half- 
past ten at night, from one week’s end to another. His 
activity is the index of the activities of the parish. Four 
hundred and eighty-one meetings were held in the parish 
house in 1917. 

When the church was first built, its steeple was hoisted 
from the inside after the frame was erected, because the 
parishioners saw a chance for improvement. Now, as 
then, no obstacle is too great to be overcome. 

A standing committee of five men carry on the affairs 
of the parish, and a committee of twelve attend to the 
interests of the church. A Committee of Twenty-one, 
formed for community service, representing the seven 
churches of Old Cambridge,—Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopalian, Swedenborgian, and Unitarian,— 
holds its meetings here. Under its auspices, a house-to- 
house canvass of Old Cambridge has been carried on, to 
list the church attendants. 

The Paine Fund, left by Miss Jeannie Warren Paine 
of Cambridge in 1903, is administered by the standing 
committee of the parish, with the help of an advisory 
committee. It employs an agent and secretary, who are 
at the parish house from nine until five o’clock daily, 
working for the Fund and for other parish activities. 
The Fund has been a means of establishing helpful and 
friendly relations with all the other churches of Cam- 
bridge, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant. The 
efficient and gracious agent of the Fund has been loaned 
to the Red Cross. She is chairman of the Home Service 
Committee of Civilian Relief, serving 165 different families 
on her list. 

The social service committee, comprising twenty-five 
members, works through the organizations of the com- 
munity and explains its work in open monthly meetings. 
It distributes money to thirteen different charities. 
Under its care is the free bed at the Cambridge Hospital. 
The distinctly social activities of the church, receptions, 
welcome to strangers, etc., come under its work. The 
housekeeping committee makes a home-like parish house. 
They attend to all the details of furnishing. The Men’s 
Club of the parish meets several times during the winter. 
It entertained 150 Radio men on one occasion. ‘The Boys’ 
Club brings the very young boys together, under the 
leadership of one of the junior committee. The junior 
parish consists of the young men and women of the 
parish, organized for religious and social purposes. It is 
always ready for service where youthful vigor counts. 
It draws the Unitarian students of Harvard and Rad- 
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cliffe together, and works in unsectarian ways as well. 
It has recently entertained the Young People’s Religious 
Union of the neighboring cities. It is holding a series of 
evening meetings at present. Leading clergymen of the 
neighborhood speak. ‘The Sunday-school has an enrol- 
ment of 141. The staff consists of sixteen teachers, the 
Sunday-school committee, and the officers. ‘The school 
has recently adopted a French orphan. It will soon hold 
a spring sale for the benefit of “Country Week.”’ Once 
a month the children go into the church and are led in a 
reverent service by Dr. Crothers, who is himself the active 
head of the Sunday-school. The contributions of the 
school are devoted to Boston and Cambridge charities, 
by vote of the children. 

The Lend a Hand Club has adopted the sister of the 
little French boy adopted by the Sunday-school. ‘The 
Club draws together the children of the neighborhood, 
regardless of creed or color. At a conference recently 
there were two hundred members from neighboring 
towns. 

On recent Sunday afternoons there have been pleasant 
hours of reading together some religious play or ethical 
book. “Nathan the Wise’’ was read by a group of men 
and women, to emphasize the toleration so necessary in 
this stage of the world’s history. The coal shortage has 
also brought to the parish house the Boat Club group of 
women who contribute generously to the amazing number 
of surgical dressings. The surgical dressings committee 
for the Harvard Unit also has met here since the war 
began. In January they made 32,807 dressings. ‘The 
committee which works for the French wounded has met 
here twice a week since the war began, with an average 
attendance of twenty women. Since October, 266 
garments have been finished, besides twenty-four knitted 
sweaters, socks, etc. The Sewing Society meets twice 
a month, with a monthly supper. It sews for the Cam- 
bridge Hospital, and for Red Cross babies. Dickens’s 
Steerforth wished to have it said of him, “‘ Remember me 
at my best.” The Sewing Society might well have 
carved on its records, ‘‘Remember us at our liveliest.” 

Everybody knows that The Alliance is as necessary to 
Unitarianism as its ministers. It is the motive power, in 
a way, of many churches, and even in the large churches 
its power is felt through the influence of its members. 
The Alliance takes its great place here. 

The parish has sixty-seven men and women in active 
service in this country and overseas. It has recently 
dedicated a service-flag. Through the Alliance Post- 
Office Mission committee an effort has been made to 
put the men in this country into communication with the 
Unitarian chaplains nearest their camp. ‘The church has 
eight men at Camp Devens. The money raised for The 
Alliance this year, over $900 by subscription, is the second 
largest amount ever raised. It will carry the war work 
“over the top.” Everything now must be war work, 
through whatever channel it flows. The sum proves, as 
Dr. Peabody has said in his Report on Ministers’ Pen- 
sions, that “there is an unsuspected fund of beneficence 
which has been hitherto hidden, not only from the world, 
but from its owners themselves, and has come to light 
through the overwhelming demands of these sad years. 
It is a most reassuring fact that well-conceived enter- 
prises of charity and social work have not, as a rule, been 
afflicted with a deficit through the demands of war, but, 
in spite of the tremendous drafts which the war has 
made, are being supported as liberally as ever.” 

The Girl Scouts, organized for service, have various 
training troop-headquarters here. One hundred and 
twenty-five recently went through their scout movements 
in a general rally. ‘They train regularly here two after- 
noons a week. : 
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The parish house was open every evening to the Radio 
men, for reading, writing, and French classes, until the 
Divinity School Library became their headquarters. 
Letters are sent every week to large numbers of them, 
extending the welcome of the church. The organist 
of the church is a Radio man of unusual musical ability. 
If one wishes to secure the parish house for a conference 
or lecture in March, one must be careful to secure one’s 
date months ahead. Even then, so ready is this centre 
to fill every need, that when the time comes, a disaster in 
Halifax may have filled the parish house with an overflow 
from ‘the Red Cross, or preparations for accommodating 
a school which has no coal may be under way. In no 
case is any chance to open the doors neglected. Meetings 
can be changed, plans shifted, and everybody satisfied. 

Not long ago, a lady came to the parish house, and, 
seeing the janitor first, asked him if she could get some- 
body to saw wood for her. She said that she had heard 
that everything was done here. When Charles told her 
that no wood-sawyer was on the force, she asked the loan 
of a saw, and went away satisfied. 

Soon after war was declared by America, there was a 
large mass meeting for the colored people. A second 
mass meeting was held in the interests of the Y. W. C. A. 
drive, and over $1,600 was collected. A great Italian 
mass meeting was held Sunday, March 3, with speeches 
by William Roscoe Thayer, Amy Bernardy, and Italian 
ministers, with music by Italians, and with ushers in 
Italian costume. A large offering for Italy was received. 

Hospital sales, Indian sales, Avon Home sales—all 
are welcome. ‘They come and go with full coffers. May 
the work go on forever! May the spirit of the First 
Parish, which is the spirit of its leader, the spirit which 
loses sight of the individual in the work to be done for 
the world,—may this spirit prove that behind all the 
material power which America has thrown into this war, 
waged for principles and ideals, stands the power which 
will win the war,—the religion of Jesus practised humbly, 
broadly, and continually by the churches of the world! 
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_ For Freedom and Bumanity. 
The Strength of Manly Hearts. 


There is none like unto the God of Israel for help, 

Who rideth upon the heavens, 

And in his majesty on the skies. 

The eternal God is thy refuge, 

And underneath are the everlasting arms. 

Happy art thou, O Israel! 

Who is like unto thee, a people saved by the Lord, 

Who also is the shield of thy help, 

And the sword of thine excellency! 

Thou shalt be shod with iron and brass; 

And as thy days, so shall thy strength be.—From 
Deuteronomy xxxit. 


- To you fortunate ones who are about to go forward 
to that long battle line where the armies of autocracy 
and oppression are facing the armies of the free, con- 
gratulations and Godspeed! 

You go, not as reluctant victims of misfortune or 
a fatal chance, but rather as our chosen ones; the pick 
and flower of our manhood, whole of body, sound in 
mind and spirit—what all of us should like to be. We 
know that we ask much of you, and we expect much, 
for we expect things in keeping with our great traditions. 

In imagination and in sympathy we shall be there 


with you on the firing line, and at home we shall do 


all that we can to make you comfortable and content. 
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We shall pray that you may return in safety, but even 
more fervently we shall pray that your courage may 
not flag or the edge of your determination be dulled. 

You are to fight in the noblest cause in which man 
ever took up arms, and for a nation the most generous 
in all the world to her soldier sons. You go with her 
blessing, for she trusts you; and be sure that whether 
you return or not she will hold your names in honor 
and grateful memory until the end of time—VFrom the 
Youth's Companion. : 


United States! the ages plead,— 
Present and Past in under-song,— 

Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. ... 


Be just at home; then write your scroll 
Of honor o’er the sea, 

And bid the broad Atlantic roll, 
A ferry of the free.... 


The conscious stars accord above, 
The waters wild below, 

And under, through the cable wove, 
Her fiery errands go. 


For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


PRAYER. 

Our God, Thou art eternal, yet is Thy spirit never 
touched by age. Thou knowest the heart of youth, 
for Thou art ever renewing Thyself in the sons of men. 
Be with the youth of America. Give them abundant 
strength and a cheerful patience in the long months 
of discipline and training in camp. Watch over them 
upon the sea, and keep their spirits serene in all the 
dangers of the deep. Go Thou with them in other lands 
where they fight the battles of freedom. Give them 
undaunted courage. Keep them by the strength of 
Thine abiding presence. Unstained and undishonored 
may they bear their part. By their heroic service bring 
nearer the time of peace in the world. Amen. 


The Importance of the “Register.” 


The Unitarian churches need, in order to do their 
work well, an organ which represents their common life 
and spirit. They can find such a regular channel of 
information and influence in the Christian Register. 
Every Unitarian, in order to be efficient in the service 
which he renders to humanity through his church, needs 
to be in touch with the religious life and work that is 
larger than that of any one congregation. The Christian 
Register places its readers in contact with that larger 
life. It gives them information concerning the achieve- 
ments, the thought and the vision of churches and min- 
isters other than their own. It is conspicuously true 
that the people who read the Register feel the tides of 
the spirit in our churches and rejoice in them, while the 
people who do not read the Kegister are ignorant of 
these larger interests and too often estimate the power 
of liberal Christianity by what happens to be the con- 
dition of their own single congregation. To increase 
the circulation of the Christian Register is one of the 
first duties and privileges of our ministers and people. 
Now, when the paper is passing into a new administra- 
tion, is the time to deepen and widen its influence and 
not only to subscribe for it but also to read it—Word 
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To Italy. 


MARION P. GRAY. 


Fair Italy, we greet you; 
Across the sea we send 

A message of thanksgiving, 
A cheer for you, our friend. 


Listen and you will hear it 
Upon your mountain height, 
Above the roar of cannon, 
Above the din of fight. 


“Thank God that you are holding 
The Land we love so well— 

The Land of Art and Beauty— 
Against the pow’rs of Hell. 


_ “We know the strength within you, 
You’ve shown in days of yore, 
The might to conquer tyrants 
And drive them from your shore. 


“As fought the brave Horatius 
Who stood and held the bridge, 
So now you falter not nor yield 
On Alpine top and ridge. 


“Fight on, fight on, Italia, 
Your Country you will save. 
America salutes you, 

The bravest of the brave!” 


For the Men of the Next Selected 
Draft. 


The War Work Council of the Unitarian 
Churches has sent to all the ministers the 
following suggestions for the preparation 
of the new soldiers. These suggestions are 
adapted by the Council from a circular issued 
by the Publicity Service of the Federal 
Council :— 


I. THe NE&Ep. 


1. A large proportion of the 500,000 or 
more young men who will be called in the 
Second Draft are as yet unfitted, physically, 
mentally, or morally, to meet the abnormal 
life into which they will be thrust. Ought 
they not to receive the right kind of pre- 
liminary training and coaching? 

2. Judging by the experience in the first 
draft, too many of the young men have no 
clear conception of the causes of the war 
and of why the United States is involved in 
it. Morale is vital to military efficiency, 
but morale cannot be developed without 
knowledge. 

3. Young men need a bigger motive for 
getting and keeping physically fit than 
ambition or fear of bodily dangers. Ex- 
perience is convincing that young men will 
respond to the higher motives, such as loyalty 
to one’s country, friends, and family, and a 
sense of obligation to God. Such motives 
hold young men steady when fear of con- 
sequences fails. Should they not have such 
motives put before them and accepted 
before they leave home? J 

4. The examples of young men who have 
been put out of business as soldiers and 
sailors—broken in health and spirit, a 
disappointment to themselves and _ their 
friends—because of inadequate informa- 
tion or inability to resist temptation or lack 
of self-control, should make all Americans 
keen to do the preliminary educational work 
which will help: to prevent such tragedies. 

5. The young men can be aroused to an 
appreciation of the honor and _ privilege 
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which belong to heroic service for humanity. 
It is possible to make them eager to become 
fit to serve with honor. 


II. WHat THE CHURCHES CAN DO. 


Preferably by united effort a plan of 
campaign simple and yet adequate can be 
mapped out in every community. As the 
plans should take into account all the young 
men, Jewish and Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant, it will be well to form a representative 
committee from the leading religious, edu- 
cational, and welfare organizations, to 
arrange the main outlines of this campaign. 

1. Conferences should be arranged in 
various ‘sections of the community, to which 
all of the drafted men in the vicinity should 
be personally invited. At these confer- 
ences a regular course of subjects might be 
presented, such as, for example: ‘‘ Why 
America is at War,” ‘The Marks of a Good 
Soldier,” ‘‘How to Get Ready for the Train- 
ing-Camp,” “‘What is Camp Like?” “‘ What 
to Avoid When One Gets to Camp,” ‘‘The 
Compensations of Military Training.”” ‘These 
conferences should be opened by -competent 
speakers, military, educational, or pro- 
fessional, and there should be a _ well-di- 
rected discussion which will draw from 
the young men their problems and needs. 
The conferences should be more than a 
series of lectures or talks. 

2. Mass meetings might well be held 
in public halls, with addresses of an in- 
spiring character and singing of patriotic 
songs, all designed to arouse the latent 
enthusiasm of the coming soldier. 

3. The Public Libraries might set apart 
a section; with attractive bulletins, war 
posters, etc., for patriotic and military 
books. 

4. The School Boards might arrange 
reading courses and offer prizes or certifi- 
cates of merit for examinations. They 
might also have special night classes in 
Military History, Conversational French, 
First Aid, and Personal Hygiene. 


III. AvaAILaBLlE LITERATURE. 


The war has produced a mass of books, 
stories, special articles, manuals, and pam- 


phlets. Among the widely used pamphlets 
and books are the following :— 
Pamphlets. 

A Letter to a Soldier. E. R. Hoar. 
American Unitarian Association. Free. 

What Are We Fighting For? President 
Wilson. Unitarian War Work Council. 
Free. 


Fight for Character. 
Association Press. toc. 

Rational Sex Life. Dr. Exner, 
tion Press. 0c. 

The Red, White and Blue Series. Com- 
mittee on Public Information, Washington. 
Free. ; 

The War Information Series. Commit- 
tee on Public Information. Free, 

Reading Course for Citizen Soldiers. 
Government Bulletin No. 9. 


President King. 


Associa- 


Books. 
The Man in the Ranks. Gallishaw- 
Lynch. $1. 
American Red Triangle Handbook. 
Rudman. Association Press. $r. 


Dynamic of Manhood. Dr. Gulick. As- 
sociation Press. 50c. 
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Challenge of the Present Crisis. Fosdick. 
Association Press. 50¢. 

Our Army and How to Know It. Hopkins. 
‘Scientific American Press. 25¢. 

Student in Arms. Hankey. $1.50. 

The Modern Army in Action. Gen. 


O’Ryan. $1.50. 

Army and Navy Information. 
Falls. $1. 

The Pentecost of Calamity. Owen Wister. 
Macmillan. 


Major 


The Evidence in the Case. J. M. Beck. 
Putnams. 
The Appeal of the Nation. G. A. Gordon. 


Pilgrim Press. 


Carry On. Coningsby Dawson. John 
Lane Co. $r. 
Fighting for Peace. H. Van Dyke. 
Scribner. $1.25. 


A League to Enforce Peace. R. Gold- 
smith. Macmillan. 


Literature. 
The Unchanged Church.* 


The reviewer opened this little volume 
of less than one hundred pages athirst for 
such an expression as he felt a right to 
expect from the now translated soldier - 
Donald Hankey. After the glorious reading 
of the first series of A Student in Arms, 
the noblest, the surest, the simplest inter- 
pretation of the world war in terms of a- 
great soul, it was expected the present 
book would be the truth of the Student 
applied to the functioning of religion through 
the Christian Church. 

As a matter of fact, the book was written 
before the war. The value of it is perhaps 
not less on that account. It shows Hankey 
before he had the great experience. It 
reveals not so much immaturity of insight 
and purpose as a lack of flesh, blood, and 
color,—the very substance,—with which 
investment, as the rich fruit of experience, 
it would have swept the reader’s heart 
and mind into enthusiastic salvos. Donald 
Hankey made this study with his mind first; 
the other was compelled by the trenches. 
The mind was servant, not master. The 
logic of his treatment of the practical prob- 
lems of the Church is generally sure. 

He takes the average man for his norm, 
in pleading the duty of the Church, and 
reveals him with essential accuracy, and al- 
ways with unfeigned sympathy and love. 
He tries with his whole being to make out 
the best possible case for the Established 
Church (writing as a member of it, in Eng- 
land), the while he narrates the indefen- 
sible and vicious traffic in divine things. 

The Average Man would join the church. 
Coming to some of the requirements, he 
asked the padre: ‘“‘Can’t you cut them out? 
Do you steadfastly believe that Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary, and that 
He went down into Hell, and ascended 
into Heaven, and that he will come to 
judge the quick and the dead? And do 
you really believe in the resurrection of 
the flesh?—because I’m hanged if I do.” 

“The Church has always affirmed that 
Christ was born of a Virgin,” said the 
padre, “‘though I don’t feel strongly about 
this point of doctrine. As for going down 
and ascending, I think I should put it dif- 


*THE CuuRcd AND THE MAN. by Deosit Bae be 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 60 cents. 


. 
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ferently. As for the second coming, I 
believe in it as a possibility rather than 
as-a certainty. I believe in the survival 
of personality, which is the only important 
thing about the resurrection of the flesh.” 

The Average Man is stumped. At the 
very moment he is to make a clean start 
and enter a new sort of life he is asked to 
make a public and solemn confession of faith 
with all sorts of mental reservations. 
“Why,” he asks, “can’t I say straight 
out what you and I really believe?’’ Says 
the padre, ‘“You’ve got to obey the rules, 
that’s all; and they aren’t up to date.” 

That’s all! What a commentary! Where 
is truth, where is Jesus Christ? 

Hankey asks what are you to do? ‘Three 
things he considers. First, a reformation 
of the Church, with a trail of contro- 
versy. Dismissed. Second, desert the 
Church. ‘Traitorous. With all her infi- 
delities, she still is the body of Christ. 
Third, to avail one’s self of the liberties 
allowed in the Church, and work from 
within. 

Liberties. Let us see. He narrates an 
experience in a social settlement. Between 
Sundays the spirit and activities are ad- 
mirable. On Sundays religious services 
are held. Candidates for confirmation,— 
here is the nub of it,—what do they? ‘By 
agreement with the rector of the parish” 
the candidate is “prepared under arrange- 
ments made by the ‘warden,’ who is always 
a layman and seldom a theologian.” We 
have looked carefully but in vain for some 
light on the ‘‘agreement.”’ There is not 
a line to show that the candidate escapes 
the same old requirements of the padre. 
After all the blandishments of the delight- 
ful fellowshipping, the thing is more in- 
sidious and unworthy than ever. Cod- 
dling men into an alleged Kingdom, cheat- 
ing their souls while warming their hearts, 
is not nice business. If Hankey had lived 
through the war, would he not have re- 
peated his wonderful words, “‘I have seen 
with the eyes of God’’? For Hankey 
became a liberal in spirit before he entered 
upon the Last Adventure. 


RELIGION AND THE ScHooy. By Emil 
Carl Wilm, Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University. New York and Cin- 
cinnati: The Abingdon Press. 35 cents 
net.—Here is a writer broad enough and 
tolerant enough in his conception of re- 
ligion to believe that religious education 
ought to be given in our public schools, and 
that it may be given without sectarian im- 
plications. In dealing with the alleged 
difficulties of such instruction, the author 
shows that such difficulties are created 
mainly by a too stiff and one-sided con- 
ception of religion, and by a wrong view 
of the method of religious training. He 
would not have religion taught in a set of 
ready-made truths that must be accepted, 
but through experiences and concrete data 
from which the child will construct a re- 
ligious view of the world which shall be in 
some sense his own. For such instruction 


all materials of education are suitable, 


since all have religious implications. He 
points out three sources for the moral and 
religious influences of the school: the studies 
themselves, the discipline of the school, 


and the personality of the teacher. These 
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three topics receive brief but careful treat- 
ment, making this little book a valuable 
presentation -of the subject for the general 
public. One result of the reading of this 
book may be hoped for: that it will send 
the careful reader to Prof. Wilm’s larger 
books, The Problem of Religion and The 
Culture of Religion, where the same subject 
receives more extensive treatment. 


THE Book OF REVELATION NOT A 
Mystery. By David Keppel. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 50 cents net—To those who accept 
the last book in our New ‘Testament as 
part of a divine revelation of ‘‘last things” 
this interpretation of its contents may 
seem to have some value. The one bit of 
textual criticism on which the author insists 
is that the word usually translated ‘‘the 
earth” should be rendered ‘‘the land” and 
understood to apply to Palestine. His 
interpretation is orthodox, but has some 
regard to the historical conditions which 
furnished the pictures and symbols to John 
of Patmos. It is literal when no event 
seems to contradict its statements, figura- 
tive when there is something to explain 
away. The author looks for the com- 
plete and final fulfilment of. John’s “‘proph- 
ecy”’ in the events of the present time. 


A Book OF PRAYER FOR USE IN THE 
CHURCHES OF JESUS CuHRIST. Compiled 
by A Presbyter. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.25—At more than one point 
this compilation fulfils the requirements 
of Benjamin Jowett’s definition of a perfect 
liturgy. “A perfect liturgy should be 
ancient, yet not at variance with modern 
scientific opinion.... It should be the 
expression 6f the highest thoughts and 
feelings, not exhortations or confessions.” 
This is true especially of the prayers “For 
Occasional “Use.’”? The little volume is 
worthy of a place in any minister’s col- 
lection of devotional literature. 


Literary Notes. 


Alice Hegan Rice tells the story of the 
origin of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch: 
“A friend suggested that I put on paper 
some of my experiences in philanthropic 
work. The idea appealed to me, and I 
set to work at once. In an old half-used 
business ledger of my father’s I jotted down 
my story, writing around the entries and 
drawing pictures as I went along. When 
I reached the last page of the ledger I ended 
my story, no more paper being handy, I 
suppose. ‘hen I coaxed my father to lend 
me a typewriter from his office, and I pro- 
ceeded laboriously to hammer out those 
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twenty thousand words with my two fore- 
fingers. I am not sure but that my real 
achievement, both to myself and to my 
family, at that time was in the typed copy 
and not in the original. The manuscript 
was forwarded with many misgivings to 
the Century Company, where it met with 
a warm welcome, and the result was Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 


The American Bible Society has just 
completed the furnishing of five hundred 
thousand copies of its Service Testaments 
bound in khaki to the American soldiers 
and sailors through the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, being half of its promised 
gift of one million volumes. It is expected 
the whole number will be ready before the 
time promised, in spite of all the unprece- 
dented delays. 


The Science of Power, which the Putnams 
will publish shortly, is a posthumous work 
of Benjamin Kidd, author of Social Evolu- 
tion and Principles of Western Civilization, 
and marks the culmination of the thinker’s 
painstaking study of the trend of civiliza- 
tion during the past seventy years as ex- 
emplified in the ideals and actions of the 
Western nations. 


The following volumes in the Loeb Classi- 
cal Library have made their appearance: 
Greek Anthology, by W. R. Paton, Vol. 
III.; Plutarch, The Parallel Lives, by B. 
Perrin of Yale University, Vol. V.; Plautus, 
translated by Paul Nixon of Bowdoin College, 
Vol. II.; Dio Cassius, Roman History, by 
FE. Cary, Vol. VI. 


The latest issue of the Unwersity of 
Chicago War Papers to appear is that by 
Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin, Head of the 
Department of History, on the subject of 
Sixteen Causes of War. The purpose of 
the pamphlet is to answer briefly and sharply 
the questions as to what our direct charges 
against Germany are. 


Dean Shailer Mathews of the Divinity 
School at the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Gerald Birney Smith of the 
Department of Systematic Theology at the 
same institution are engaged as editors in 
the preparation of a Dictionary of Ethics 
and Religion. 


“There is not an exploit of the hero 
in Comrades,’ says Mary Dillon of her 
new novel, ‘‘either in battle, in his flight 
as a prisoner, in his experiences on the Lu- 
sitania, that did not have its exact counter- 
part in the newspapers. My one great aim 
in writing the story was to accentuate the 
brotherhood of all the warring nations.” 
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The Dome. 
Skating. 


M. E. MERRILL. 


Roller-skating: Roller-skating. 
I can see there’s no abating. 
The very moment school is done 
Every child wears two or one. 


Away they dash in many rows. 
No one is safe where’er he goes. 
At your elbows, at your toes,— 
They are really childish foes. 


Then the rushing, scraping din 
When they race to see who’ll win, 
Girls and boys alike join in, 

Shout and skate with all their vim. 


Now all the parks and all the streets 
Are full of reckless, bold athletes. 
The elderlies must step aside,— 
They cannot stem “the rolling tide.” 


Walks and Talks with Children. 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., and the National Kindergarten 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


dL. 
MRS. BERTHA EMELIN. 


From about the age of three and extending 
indefinitely through childhood years, there is 
no more valuable aid for the mother who de- 
sires to promote the well-being of her chil- 
dren than walks and talks. It is usually most 
difficult for the home-keeping mother to find 
sufficient leisure, but when you leave your 
home and its distractions behind you, you 
begin to realize that you have found a way 
in which you can say with Froebel, ‘“‘Come, 
let us live with our children.” 

These walks and talks can be useful both 
to the city mother and the country mother. 
The city mother will have to substitute, for 
the suggestions below, the city parks, the 
river or lake front, visits to the large fac- 
tories, museums, and historic points of inter- 
est. You can make the walks as long or as 
short as your leisure permits; you can plan 
them for every day or every other day, morn- 
ing or afternoon; and after a month’s trial 
you will begin to realize their value for your- 
self as much as for the children. The blue 
sky and the great outdoors will take you 
away from the thousand and one trifles 
that continually intrude while you remain 
within four walls, and they will be equally 
uplifting for the little ones. 

Decide upon your destination before you 
call the children with, ‘‘Let’s go to the pond 
to-day!” or ‘‘This is a great day for the 
woods!’ A playmate or two taken along 
occasionally (and frequently if you have but 
one child) will lend additional zest to the 
walks and will enlarge your opportunities of 
getting better acquainted, not only with the 
playmates, but with your own children in 
relation to their playmates. 

In the case of very young children, places 
near home will serve as well as the more dis- 
tant goals. The pond or the stream under 
the bridge, the water-front, the beach, or the 
rocky boulders that can be scaled, or the 
woods—seek them out in your vicinity. Try 

’ every road and see where it leads to. The 
adjoining town, if it be within two or three 
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miles, makes a splendid objective point with 
older children, and a trolley ride will bring 
you back4f time or fatigue makes it necessary. 

Try to forget all your grown-up dignity on 
these walks (especially if it be a country 
road) and have as much fun and laughter as 
the children are ready for. Wear only stout 
shoes and “roughing” clothes. Sometimes 
permit the children to take skates, or a bi- 
cycle, or a velocipede, a wagon, or jaunting 
cart, or a sled, a hoop, or horse reins. All 
these will provide additional attractions 
when the children seem loath to leave their 
street play. 

These walks will develop your children 
physically fully as much as any systematic 
exercises, and the variety of ‘‘stunts” that 
will be initiated along the road will astound 
you. 
will teach you to control your nerves, while 
the children develop strength and indepen- 
dence thereby. So far as the physical activ- 
ities are concerned, you need suggest very 
little; the children will initiate as much as 
there are time and energy for. There will 
be walking forward and backward, some- 
times with eyes shut, sometimes on stone 
walls and in ditches; there will be running, 
skipping, hopping, jumping from different 
heights, whistling and singing, games of 
“follow master,”’ racing, stone-throwing and 
stick-throwing into ponds and trees, and tree- 
climbing. 

The ‘“‘walks and talks” are a great mental 
stimulus. Let one reflect for a moment upon 
the opportunities for asking and answering 
questions that seldom arise in the school- 
room; the opportunities to observe public 
work that is going on away from one’s imme- 
diate neighborhood; the road-building, the 
digging of trenches and laying of mains, the 
setting and taking down of telegraph poles, 
the operation of the switch towers near the 
railroad bridge, the regulation of traffic, the 
construction of buildings. There is a deep- 
ening of sense impressions; there is training 
in the correct use of good English in conver- 
sations and story-telling by the wayside; 
there is reading and dramatization in the 
woods and in the shady nooks and on the 
rocky heights, that aid so much in creating a 
congenial atmosphere for the play of the 
imagination; and,-last but not least,—per- 
haps the most valuable feature,—there is a 
tremendous field for developing a knowledge 
of nature’s workshop. 

Some concrete illustrations in  sense- 
training may serve to good purpose. 

Stand still a few moments with eyes shut; 
listen intently, then tell what was heard. 

Look intently in all directions, close eyes 
and tell what was seen. 

Name objects (seeds, flowers, twigs, etc.) 
by touch alone, with eyes shut. 

Point to every bird’s nest observed on the 
walk. 

Find all the maple-trees along one road. 
By taking one tree at a time you will soon be 
surprised to discover how many trees you 
and the children can name. 

These walks will also contribute to spiritual 
growth in no small measure. They will 
afford a basis of companionship that with 
the older years is not readily outgrown, and 
many fond memories will cluster around 
these little trips. Perhaps the same walks, 
though less frequent in the adolescent years, 
may afford opportunity for the confidences, 
the ideals and ambitions that are so often 


In some of them you may join; others | 
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poured into some one else’s ears because the 
mother seems so busy in the home. At any 
rate, you will not stop the walks and talks 
when the kindergarten age has passed. You 
will keep them up from year to year, and each 
year will make them seem more worth while. 
You will have to increase your knowledge of 
nature’s story as the years go by, but with 
your interest to spur you on, and the many 
books on the library shelves that are now 
ready to help you, this ought not to be diffi- 
cult or burdensome. 


Mother Goose and Lady May. 


MABEL S. MERRILL. 


Emily Wrenn laughed as she waved back 
the group of eager girls. 

“T’m no wonder-worker,”’ she protested. 
“How do you suppose, Phillis Kellend, that 
I could manage to bring Lady May to your 
grandma’s birthday party? Could I waft 
her from the top of May’s Hill on a white 
cloud or the end of a rainbow?” 

“Why, I just know you can manage it 
if you try,’’ retorted Phillis. ‘‘I don’t know 
how you do it, Emily Wrenn, but you could 
always walk right in anywhere and get what 
you want. Lady May wouldn’t come for 
the rest of us, even if we dared to ask her, 
but she would come if you went after her. 
I do wish you would! Poor grandma cried 
over her frosty little note of refusal. You 
see they were in the same class at school.” 

“Lady May hasn’t taken any part in the 
social life of the village for twenty years,” 
argued Emily. “It would be a work of 
time to coax her out of her shell, and truly, 
Phillis, I’ve something else I want to do 
to-day.” 

“What if you have?”’ grumbled Phillis. 
“Took here, the girls all promised to help 
make grandma’s party a success, and they’ve 
been hunting up old ladies all the week— 
two apiece in some cases. Are you going 
to refuse to bring us a single guest?” 

“No, indeed, I’m going to bring you a 
perfectly lovely one, honestly I am, Phil. 
When you see her you'll agree that she’s 
the loveliest of all.” 

“Well, Lady May is lovely if she is frosty, 
and grandma has just set her heart on hav- 
ing her come to-night. I’m going to believe 
you’re planning to bring her at the last 
minute to surprise us.”’ ; 

Emily’s laughing voice floated back to 
them as she ran down stairs: “I’m planning 
to surprise you all right!” 

The Kellend house, where the girls had 
met to confer about the party, was at the 
end of the village near the river. From the 
garden a path led down to the edge of the 
stream, which was now a steel-floored high- 
way of ice. 

Emily’ caught her skates from their hid- 
ing-place, put them on, and picked up the 
rope of a large light handsled upon which 
was strapped a bundle of warm wraps. 

“Fight miles is something of a spin,” 
reflected the girl. ‘‘But it’s early yet and 
the ice is perfect. We'll be back in good 
time for the party this evening.” And then 
the snowy banks began to flash by as skater 
and trailing sled went speeding up river. 

It was a solitary stretch of country where 
Emily’s eight miles came to an end. The © 
farm homes were few and poor, but in a 


_couldn’t have come at a better time. 
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dip of the riverbank a four-room house 
looked out knowingly at the icy highway. 

“Such a clean bright-eyed house, for all 
the world like its owner!”” thought the girl 
as she knocked at the door. 

The summons was answered by a little 
old woman the sight of whose face was like 
a glimpse of a wholesome sturdy hill with 
the sun on it. Though she bore the name 
of Brown, her neighbors had long called her 
“Mother Goose,’”’ and they gathered about 
her as though they found in her the same 
pleasantness and quaint wisdom which had 
distinguished the first owner of that title. 
She lived here alone and tilled her small 
farm mostly with her own hands. Emily 
had discovered her last summer in the course 


of a solitary canoeing trip, and since then 


the girl had seldom let a week go by without 
a visit to the four-room house. 

“Dear heart alive!’’ Mother Goose laid 
affectionate hands on her visitor. ‘‘You 
I’ve 
got a beef stew and some of those little cakes 
I call ‘Emily Wrenns.’ ”’ 

“Y'll eat my share,” promised the skater. 
“But, Mother Goose dear, I’m on a business 
trip this time. -Do you remember telling 
me one day last summer how you went to 
school with a girl named Phillis Fairway? 
Well, I didn’t think just then, but that’s 
Grandma Kellend, my nearest neighbor. 
She’s going to have a birthday party this 
very night and all of us girls are hunting 
up guests for her—those who were pupils 
at the old village school. Well, I’ve come 
to get you. Do you see my sled?” 

Mother Goose gazed at the girl, delight 
in every line of her pleasant face. ‘‘Me go 
to a party?” she gasped. ‘“‘You darling 
child, how did you know it’s the one thing 
I’ve been hankering after for twenty years? 
And I’d love dearly to see Phillis Fairway. 
Living so far off with no railroad near and 
no kind of conveyance, I’ve lost sight of the 
old schoolmates.” 

They discussed the question of clothes 
over the luncheon of beef stew and ‘‘ Emily 
Wrenns.”” Mother Goose would have gone 
serenely in her old black dress, but Emily 
was seized with a brilliant idea. 

“Vou shall wear your graduating dress!” 
cried the girl. ‘“‘They’ll all like to see it. 
You showed it to me one day—a white cash- 
metre just turned that lovely creamy shade, 
with bits of old lace. You can take it in 
a box and dress for the party at my house.” 

In spite of her sixty-five years, Mother 
Goose made nothing of that trip of eight 
miles on a handsled. She declared she 
hadn’t had so much fun for years, and she 
was bright-eyed with happiness when Emily 
helped her dress for the party in the quaintly 
pretty old gown which was still a good fit 
for its small wearer. 

“The girls will see I didn’t promise too 
much when I said I’d bring the loveliest 
guest of all,’ thought Emily, as she fastened 
a cluster of dark red carnations in the bodice 
of the old graduating dress. 

The Kellend house next door was gay 
with lights and music and humming with 
the voices of the girls who had undertaken 
to make this party a success. Grandma 
Kellend, resplendent in a soft lavender silk, 
met the two new-comers at the door, but 
she had eyes only for Mother Goose, whom 
she recognized instantly in spite of gray 


hairs and wrinkles, 
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“Tt’s worth all the rest put together to 
have you here, Patty,” declared grandma, 
whisking away atear. ‘How do old friends 
and schoolmates lose sight of each other as 
they do, with not many miles between ’em, 
either? Well there, you went and compli- 
cated matters by marrying a Brown and 
the whole county swarms with Browns. 
Why, the rest of the girls will be out of 
their heads when they see you—in that 


dress, too! Quite a number of them are 
coming.”’ 
“The one I’m looking forward to most,” 


confessed Mother Goose, ‘‘is Marietta 
Howard. I had a sort of notion that she 
lived around here.” 

“Yand yes, right at the top of May’s Hill. 
Don’t you know she married General May 
and they lived abroad for years—he was 
consul to somewhere. She came back here 
after he died, but she might as well be in 
Australia. You can’t touch her with a ten- 
foot pole. The girls call her ‘Lady May,’ 
she acts so much like a titled dame. Oh, 
yes, of course I asked her to the party and 
of course she wouldn’t come. She was real 
piecrusty about it too.”’ 

Mother Goose laughed. ‘‘La, Phillis, 
don’t you know Marietta Howard by this 
time? Stiff as a poker, always making out 
she hadn’t any feelings, but you take hold 
of her good and solid, same as you would a 
nettle, and lo you! there’s no further trouble. 
Here, dear,’—she thrust the telephone book 
into Emily’s hands,—‘‘find me her number; 
your eyes are quicker than mine.” 

A minute later the girls grouped around 
Emily listened with amazement to this one- 
sided colloquy :— 

“Hello, is this Marietta Howard?—Land, 
I’d known your voice clear round the world! 
—Why, it’s only Patty Reynolds.—What?— 
Oh, I’m at Phillis Fairway’s party, just 
where you ought to be. You put on your 
hood this instant, dear, and don’t you let 
any grass grow under your heels between 
your house and this one! How did you 
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suppose we were going to get through a 
school party without our good Queen Mari- 
etta?”’ 

Exactly fifteen minutes later Lady May’s 
limousine rolled up to the door and then a 
stately figure in velvets and furs came 
swiftly into the hall. Mother Goose and 
Grandma Kellend were waiting for her, and 
Lady May, with a quick sob, swept them 
both into her arms. 

“Oh, girls,’ she cried, ‘I’m so glad you 
made me come! I thought I couldn’t, that 
I'd feel cold and strange and nobody would 
want me any more than they would want 
an east wind, or a fog, or a wet blanket! 
But when I found Patty was here I knew 
it would be all right. She was always like 
the sun. Phillis, look at her; she hasn’t 
changed a bit!” 

In the background the younger Phillis 
in the midst of a group of girls had her arm 
around Emily’s shoulder. 

“T might have known you’d more than 
keep your promise,’ whispered Phyllis. 
“But after this, Emily Wrenn, don’t you 
ever let me hear you say that you’re not a 
wonder-worker!”’ 


“Mother, have I ever had the adults? 
It says on my medicine, ‘One teaspoonful 
for adults.’ ’—Widow. 


A new pupil in the cooking-school sat at 
the instructor’s desk copying recipes from 
cards. She wrote busily for some time and 
then approached a fellow-student and asked 
wonderingly, ‘“Do we have to have all these 
things to make fruit punch?’ Her card 
read: “Fruit Punch.—2 lbs. powdered 
sugar, 12 lemons, nutmegs, paprika, tarra- 
gon vinegar, 2 heads of lettuce, raisins, but- 
termilk.”’ She,hadgcopied the teacher’s 
grocery memorandum for the next day.— 
Youth's Companion. 
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To M. A. J. 


(“Good and Faithful Servant.”’) 


M. D. E. 


For such as she there is no death, 
But only greater life. 

She sleeps to wake, she dies to live, 
Unconquered by the strife. ’ 


The fight ’gainst self that comes to each 
She fought and nobly won. 

What work was hers was well performed: 
She earned the meed, ‘‘ Well done.” 


Where others would have sought for self, 
Her self was sacrificed. 

Her Christian creed was not proclaimed; 
She fived her faith in Christ. 


Self-conquest and self-sacrifice 
And, greatest of the three, 
Forgetfulness-of-self,—’tis these 

Spell Immortality. 


News Letter from the Middle West. 


ERNEST C. SMITH. 


Though it is not directly connected with 
the churches, the hearing before Judge 
Alschuler in Chicago of the questions in 
dispute between the meat-packers and their 
employees, drawing to a close, has been of 
consuming interest. Back of the different 
points to be settled were two opposing 
theories of industry. The packers claimed 
that wages had been, were, and ought to 
be fixed by the principles of supply and 
demand. They made many concessions 
which virtually gave up the endeavor to 
make this principle regulative. On the 
other hand, the representatives of the em- 
ployees contended for the principle that this 
industry, and every industry, should afford 
a wage to each adult worker sufficient to 
support a family of five in reasonable com- 
fort There was no question in the mind 
of the listener that this latter standard is 
the one toward which the industrial life 
of the world is moving. The democratiz- 
ing of industry may be looked for as a part 
of the democratization of the world. 


Chicago is getting ready for Billy Sunday, 
who begins his campaign next Sunday in an 
immense tabernacle not far from the central 
district of the city. This will be ‘“‘the 
crowning campaign”’ of Mr. Sunday’s career. 
Here he was converted many years ago, 
and here, he says, his heart has often turned. 

_ He will give the money returns of the cam- 
paign, less the expenses, to the mission in 
which he was converted. Many ministers 
and laymen who dissent from some of Mr. 
Sunday’s doctrines and who dislike his 
mannerisms cordially co-operate in the 
effort to focus the attention of a great com- 
munity upon the question of the ultimate 
values of life. Here, too, the war has had 
its influence in modifying men’s concep- 
tions of the relative importance of many 
ideas and customs which they have pre- 
viously cherished. It is probable that Mr. 
Sunday is securing a far more general co- 
operation than he could have achieved 
before the war. 
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Coincident with the coming of Mr. Sunday 
in our city is the arrival of Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., President of the American Unitarian 
Association. On the same day in which 
Mr. Sunday begins the work in his taber- 
nacle Dr. Eliot will preach at the Sunday 
Evening Club on ‘‘The Character of Democ- 
racy.” This is the only Sunday evening 
service held in the loop district of Chicago. 
It has become one of the established in- 
stitutions of the city. Usually the hall, 
which seats 2,700, is filled. This is, we be- 
lieve, the fourth time that Dr. Eliot has 
been honored with an invitation to be the 
speaker.. 

The church at Marietta, Ohio, has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. Hal H. Lloyd of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Mr. Lloyd has accepted, 
and will take up his work before April 1. 
Like the late pastor of the church, the 
revered FE. A. Coil, Mr. Lloyd’s training 
and early service was with the Christian 
Church. 

Rev. Nelson J. Springer, secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., visited the church in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., February 16 and 17. He 
met the students at a Saturday evening 
social and took part in the Sunday services. 
The three women’s societies connected with 
the church have combined under the pres- 
sure of the war and the shortage of coal, 
and are known as the Women’s Alliance. 
All the meetings are given to sewing for 
the war, even the annual fair having been 
given up. A sum equal to the usual pro- 
ceeds of the fair will be asked for as cash 
contributions of members. 

In Wisconsin the church at Milwaukee has 
maintained quite as good an attendance in 
the parish house during the period of fuel 
shortage as usual. Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man is an official leader in the work of cor- 
relating all the war agencies of the com- 
munity. Early in February there was an 
interesting meeting in the parish house at 
which Mr. Isaac Rubenstein spoke upon 
“The Americanization of the Non-Ameri- 
cans.’’ He spoke from the point of view 
of one who had been thus Americanized. 

The Madison church is still without a 
pastor, but for the most part has been able 
to secure adequate preachers and to main- 
tain at least the customary standard of 
attendance. The Sunday-school perhaps 
has done a little better than this. 

At Menomonie, the reorganization of the 
church under its new pastor, Rev. Walter 
A. Smith, is proceeding satisfactorily. 
Thirty-seven new names have been added 
to the membership roll, and the board of 
trustees has been reorganized and new com- 
mittees were appointed and far-reaching 
plans adopted. During the month of March 
Sunday evening services are being held, 
at which the minister will give a series of 
sermon lectures on ‘“‘Other Religions than 
Ours.”’ ‘The church has taken part in Red 
Cross activities, Belgian Relief Work, thrift 
and war savings stamp purchases. The 
church also has its honor roll of five names. 


Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., is repre- 
sented in the war by twenty-six men. Four 
days in the week Red Cross meetings are 
held in the church parlors, in one of which 
the Men’s Club joins in making surgical 
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dressings. The church is well represented 
upon the various committees of the city. 
The trustees have appointed a war activities 
committee on which each society connected 
with the church has a member. During the 
Lenten season the church is holding vesper 
services on Sunday afternoons. ‘The special 
purpose of these services is to meet the re- 
ligious needs of war-time. ‘They are well 
attended, especially by the young people of 
the church. 

The Post-Office Mission committee is a 
subscriber for fifty copies of the sermons 
of Dr. Crothers which are published monthly 
by the First Parish in Cambridge. These 
are distributed freely among the attendants 
at church services. 


At Davenport the pastorate of Rev. New- 
ton Ben Knapp is now well under way and 
the outlook is most promising. A monthly 
calendar is issued. There are twenty-three 
names on the roll of honor. Home-time 
meetings are carried on in the Moline church 
across the river, where Mr. Knapp also 
serves. The pastor is conducting a con- 
firmation class on Monday evenings to 
discuss ‘‘Fundamentals in the Art of Liv- 
ing.’’ This class will continue until Easter. 
This church will observe the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding with a four-day pro- 
gramme, April 10-14. 

During the last three Sundays of February 
the Iowa City church united with other 
churches of the city in a union service in 
the Natural Science Auditorium of the State 
University. During the month of March 
the services will be held in the church, the 
sermon topics being ‘‘The Respectable 
Devil,’? ‘‘Men Who Love Life,” ‘Belief in 
God,” ‘‘Moral Education,” ‘‘The Resur- 
rection and the Life.”’ 

Since the latter part of February the 
church in Des Moines has been used one 
hour each week by the war recreation board 
for physical culture classes for working-girls. 
Through its ‘‘open house” to the men of 
Camp Grant on Friday evenings the church 
is coming to be known as the Unitarian 
Centre. A Sunday evening study club 
meets at 7.30 in Unity Room. ‘This club 
is under the direction of Prof. C. B. Will- 
iams. Its text-book is ‘‘Development and 
Purpose” by Hobhouse. On February 20 
Unity Circle presented a play by Mary Mc- 
Millan, called ‘“‘The Futurist.”” A number 
of persons were present from other clubs 
in the city. The play was preceded by a 
luncheon. During February and March 
the minister, Mr. Reese, has speaking ap- 
pointments before the following organiza- 
tions: National Association for Promotion 
of Colored People, Civic Committee of City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Federation 
of Chautauqua Circles, Temple of Truth, 
and C. C. College. . 

At Humboldt the church increases in 
usefulness and power. The basement of 
the church has been opened for a Young 
People’s Club. The membership is open 
to all young people of the town, and is now 
150. The Club is open every evening: 
Monday evening for boys under fourteen, 
when the minister has charge; Wednesday 
evening there is a club for girls over fourteen, 
with Mrs. Passig as instructor and Miss 
Parsons as assistant; Friday afternoons the 
Club is open for girls under fourteen, and 
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Mrs. L. White is in charge. 
ings are for boys and young men not organ- 
ized in clubs. There is a fine pool-table 
with many other games, and it is hoped to 
add a small amount of gymnasium equip- 
ment in the near future. The sermon 
topics for the month of March are ‘“‘ Evolu- 
tion and Religion,’ ‘‘Evolution and the 
Bible,” ‘‘The Evolution of the Church,” 
“The Evolution of Christ on Society,” 
“The Secret of Spiritual Evolution.” 

At Sioux City the Boys’ League has 
started a series of stereopticon lectures to 
which outsiders are invited. The lecture on 
March 8 was on “The Biography of Birds,” 
illustrated by slides from the State College 
at Ames. The Men’s Club celebrated 
Lincoln’s Birthday with a ‘‘father and son” 
dinner, about seventy fathers and sons 
being present. Later in the evening the 
mothers and friends came in and listened 
to talks on Lincoln by Johnson Brigham of 
Des Moines, J. A. Dean of Sioux City, and 
others. On the second and fourth Thursday 
noons of each month the club lunches in- 
formally at the Commercial Club. The 
minister, Rev. Charles E. Snyder, will de- 
liver three lectures of a series of twelve to 
be given in the assembly room of the High 
School during March on various war sub- 
jects. 

The Union Church at Griswold recently 
dedicated a service-flag with sixteen stars. 
At the annual meeting the Ladies’ Union 
officers were elected, and the treasurer’s 
report showed earnings of $905 during the 
year. ‘The Sunday-school under the super- 
intendency of Mr. F. A. Burnham is taking 
on new life. An orchestra and choir have 
recently been organized, which furnish the 
music not only for the church, but also for 
the Sunday-school. A new class of young 
people, about fifteen in number, has also 
been organized. A guard of Camp Fire 
Girls is being organized. One of the mem- 
bers of the church, Mrs. C. S. Tompkins, 
is president of the local Red Cross unit, 
this being a community enterprise. Miss 
Clara Katherine, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashley, was married to Mr. Merle Town- 
send on Sunday, February 24. 


At .the annual meeting of the Omaha 
church it was reported that over 230 per- 
sons had contributed to the building fund, 
mostly in amounts varying from $5 to $roo. 
This was outside of offerings of the children 
and contributions from friends in other Uni- 
tarian churches, stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the total number of givers 
being more than 400. In addition to this 
fund for the new building the church raised 
for current expenses a larger amount than 
in any year of its history. In addition the 
congregation raised $10,000 for the second 
Liberty Loan, $2,595 for the war work of 
the Y. M. C. A., and as agent secured in 
the city $8,274 for the Armenian and Syrian 
relief fund. About $600 was also turned 
in for the war work of the Y. W. C. A. A 
course of instruction has been given in 
Red Cross work, first aid in home nursing, 
and a unit comprising some thirty members 
is preparing surgical dressings. Sixteen men 
from the church are in service. Three 
others are in national work, one on the 
State Fuel Administration, one on the war 
savings campaign in the State, and one on. 
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The active 
church membership has suffered losses in 
the past year. 

The Lincoln church has given Mr. Weath- 
erly a leave of absence for a year, or dur- 
ing the war, that he may assist in the work 
of the Fosdick Commission on Camp Activi- 
ties. The church pays Mr. Weatherly’s 
salary and gives his time to the Recreation 
Department of the Commission. No regu- 
lar church services are being held in the 
absence of the pastor, though the Sunday- 
school and the adult class, in charge of Prof. 
G. O. Virtue and Prof. L. Fossler, continue. 
The adult class is making a special study 
of the Bible and of new books of interest. 


The Kansas City church has taken on 
new life, and the Sunday morning attendance 
is increasing rapidly. The sermon subjects 
for March are: ‘Whither: Is the World 
Growing Better or Worse?” ‘What Must 
I Do to be Saved?” “Does it make a Dif- 
ference what a Person Believes?” ‘‘ When 
the Doctrine of Future Reward and Punish- 
ment is Denied, What Motive is there for 
being Good?” “If a Man Die, shall he 
Live Again?” Rev. Maxwell Savage of 
Lynn, Mass., made a recent visit as a Bill- 
ings Lecturer, speaking effectively on church 
organization.. The church is printing an 
attractive monthly calendar, on the last 
page of which is printed Huxley’s ideal of 
a church: “‘I can conceive the existence 
of a church in which, week by week, ser- 
vices should be devoted, not to the iteration 
of abstract propositions in theology, but 
to the setting before men’s minds of an 
ideal of true, just, and pure living; a place 
in which those who are weary of the daily 
cares should find a moment’s rest in the 
contemplation of the higher life which is 
possible for all, though attained by so few; 
a place in which the man of strife and of 
business should have time to think how 
small, after all, are the rewards he covets 
compared with peace and charity. Depend 
upon it, if such a church existed, no one 
would seek to disestablish it.’’ 


Dr. Eliot President of the R. E. A. 


The meeting of the specialized conference 
of the Religious Education Association 
last week in New York City is interesting 
first of all for the number of prominent men 
and women who attended. In addition to 
such personalities as Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United® States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Henry F. Cope, the Executive Secretary 
of the Association, and Prof. George A. 
Coe of Union Seminary, among those 
who have been connected with our own 
work were Prof: Charles F. Kent of Yale, and 
Prof. Luther A. Weigle, now of Yale School 
of Religion. The latter had a wide hearing 
at his Saturday morning lectures in Channing 
Hall a few years ago, and aided the de- 
velopment of our new Beacon Course by 
acting as consulting expert. His ‘‘ The 


Pupil and the Teacher” is the best teacher- 


training book in existence. It has been 
accepted as part of the first year’s work 
in the Pilgrim Teacher-Training Course, 
and also in that of the Baptists and the 
Lutherans. 

Our own fellowship was represented by 
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larger membership from our 
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President §. A. Eliot, Dr. William I. - 
Lawrance, Miss Florence Buck, and Miss 
Mary Lawrance. They were all on the 
programme. Dr. Lawrance was elected 
Secretary of the Council. Dr. Eliot was 
elected President of the Association for the’ 
ensuing year. This is the second time 
that one of our fellowship has been elected 
to this office. Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
was once President. 

Emphasis in this programme was placed 
on community organization. It is not 
possible to give a summary of the papers, 
but a sentence from the report of the 
“findings’? committee will show the trend 
of the work this year: ‘‘We believe that 
the individual attains to fulness of life and 
character only as a member, in free service, 
of a community of constant respect, good- 
will, and brotherhood; and that lesser 
communities live and lead aright only as 
each contributes its share to the common 
weal of the race, and incorporates its life 
into that of the world-community.”’ 

Other declarations follow: ‘Democracy 
and religion can be and ought to be two 
aspects of one and the same life.’ “We 
affirm our whole-hearted faith in democracy, 
both within nations and between nations.” 
“Education is a community function. The 
community, lesser or greater, which fails to 
discover its educational resources and to 
enlist and mobilize them for community 
ends faces a wasteful and haphazard future, 
and will fall a prey to aggressive selfish 
interests that divide and exploit.” 

An earnest protest by Prof. E. Hershey 
Sneath of Yale is given in the statement of 
principles: ‘‘’To reveal God aright and to fulfil 
its function in human life, religion must be- 
come more moral and more democratic. The 
world-community can believe in no merely 
tribal or national God, with favorite children 
whose battles he fights, whose ambitions he 
coddles, and to whom alone he grants glimpses 
of his will; nor in a merely sovereign, auto- 
cratic God, who exploits men without feeling 
for their misery or regard for their desire; 
nor in an imperturbable God, whose chief 
virtue is his changelessness. The supreme 
bond of the world-community will be a 
God of right and justice, who owns all men 
as his children and who steadfastly seeks 
with them, and through them, the common _ 
good.” 

The work of war-time religious education 
of the Y. M. C. A. in camps and canton- 
ments was presented by Fred S. Goodman, 
who told us that the three favorite hymns 
in the camps, asked for over and over again, 
are “‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,’ and the ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 

Much has been said about the exclusion 
of the Unitarian churches from groups of 
religious bodies, such as the Federation of 
Churches of Christ in America, the Y, M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. In the Religious 
Education Association from the first Uni- 
tarians have been welcomed, and have 
had a voice in its councils and occupied 
official positions. The writer could wish 
that appreciation of such broad and in- 
clusive fellowship might be shown by a 
members, 
increased attendance of our people at its 
annual sessions, and a more extended par- 
ticipation of our representatives in the 
thought problems in which it is engaged. 
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Death of Two Noted Liberals. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 

The death of Reyv.- Alfred Altherr, pastor 
emeritus of St. Leonard’s Church in Basel, 
Switzerland, will be learned with regret in 
the United States. He was the author of 
an excellent German biography of Theodore 
Parker. He visited this country in 1903. 
He was a poor peasant boy. After early 
struggles for an education, Altherr came 
to Basel as the only representative of liberal 
Christianity in that orthodox city. His 
ability and earnestness, his tact and never- 
failing humor, in time made him one of 
the most influential and beloved ministers 
and citizens of the town, and softened its 
theological climate as well. 

His visit to Boston will be pleasantly 
remembered by many who heard his genial 
addresses or who met him. ‘To the last 
he was an ardent champion of the principles 
of our faith, and did much to make it known 
and respected on the continent of Europe. 
During his long illness he read President 
Wilson’s messages and addresses with great 
satisfaction, pronouncing them “magnifi- 
cent.” He died January 13. 


KRISTOPHER JANSON OF NORWAY. 


Another death recalls a name which will 
be remembered in Unitarian circles in 
America. Kristopher Janson, the Scan- 
dinavian poet, author, lecturer, and preacher, 
died in Denmark. Janson was born in 
Bergen, Norway, seventy-six years ago. 
His family was prominent in the city. He 
was extraordinarily gifted in mind and 
person, and highly educated. With his 
friends Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson and Kristoffer 
Brun he started a People’s High School 
in Gausdal, devoting himself to popular 
education, the restoration of ‘‘Maalet,” 
the folk-tongue of Norway. Janson formed 
with Bjérnson and Ibsen a literary triad 
whose writings in all departments, song, 
legend, romance, drama, raised Norway 
to a high level of literary creation, and 
gave it distinction in the eyes of the world. 

His imaginative powers and his industry 
and productiveness made him widely in- 
fluential in Scandinavian circles. In his 
younger days he was a Pan-Scandinavian, 
seeking for a closer union between Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. He revolted from 
the orthodox faith in which he was reared, 
and sought a new field of labor in America 
in 1887. He settled in Minnesota. 

Finding the faith congenial, he began 
under Unitarian auspices a ministry of 
freedom and progress, preaching, lecturing, 
editing, producing poems, tales, and ser- 
mons with indefatigable zeal. He acquired 
a large influence, and may be considered 
the founder of the Norwegian Unitarian 
church life of the United States. After 
twelve years of missionary activity in 
America, Janson returned to his own country. 
For the remainder of his career he did 
literary work, and gave lectures in the 
principal cities of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms. They were among the most 
notable agencies for popular enlighten- 
ment and reform. ~ 

The Protestantisk Tidende, organ of the 
liberal Christian movement in Kopen- 
hagen, edited by Miss Mary B. Westenholz, 
devotes a number to his memory. The 
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Hanska Herald, of Brown County, Min- 
nesota, contains an appreciative notice of 
his work for Norway and its people, at 
home and abroad. The president of the 
Norwegian Parliament called the atten- 
tion of its members to the death of Janson. 
“Tn him,” he said, “the last of the poets 
who during the past century made their 
valuable contribution to the spiritual life 
of Norway, and whom the nation honored 
by the bestowal of the first poet-pensions, 
has passed away.” His death occurred 
Nov: ‘a7/420F7- 
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Announcements. 


Noon-day services in King’s Chapel, 
March 18-23: March 18, Prof. Albert 
Parker Fitch, D.D., Ambherst College; 
March 19, Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D.; 


March 20 (11.30), Rev. Howard N. Brown, 


D.D., King’s Chapel; March 21, Rev. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., First 
Parish, Cambridge; March 22, Rev. 


Frederick W. Perkins, D.D., Universalist 
Church, Lynn; March 23, musical service, 
Mr. Lang, organist. 


Churches. 


Bancor, Me.—The Independent Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: This 
Society will be a hundred years old on 
March 25, but, owing to scarcity of coal, 
uncertainty of weather, and absence of 
several families from the city, the services 
of commemoration will be held on June 23 
and 24, when Maine is at the height of its 
beauty. The Centennial Endowment Fund 
now stands at $42,000 for the church and 
$3,500 for the parish house. No appeals 
have been made for a year, but we expect 
to reach the mark set of $50,000 for the 
church and $5,o00 for the parish house, 
if not by the centennial, soon after the war 
ends. Dr. William L. Sullivan of New York 
will be the preacher, and Mr. Charles E. 
Hamlin, grandson of Vice-President Hannibal 
Hamlin, will give the historical address at 
the centennial. Other parts of the pro- 
gramme are being prepared. Since Christ- 
mas the services have been held in the parish 
house. This building is in constant use. 
The people of the church are active in all 
kinds of war work. Most of the sermons 
delivered during the winter have been pub- 
lished in the daily papers. These often 
bring words of appreciation from numerous 
parts of Eastern Maine as well as from 
many persons in our own city. In more 
than a dozen years there has not been such 
great interest as now in the Unitarian mes- 
sage. Eleven young men are in national 
service. They are: William R. Ballou, 
Alden F. Head, Philip A. Jones, Arthur D. 
Jones, Heywood §. Jones, Lawrence Eddy, 
Dr. William C. Peters, Dr. Henry M. 
Chapman, Philip T. Coolidge, Charles 
D. Bartlett, Elwood Jennison, Horace C. 
Chapman, H. Everett Hall, church organist. 


Newton, MAss.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Harry Lutz: An impressive service of grad- 
uation for a class of six young men who had 
completed the prescribed course of study in 
the Sunday-school was held on Sunday, 
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February 17. The exercises were conducted 
by the superintendent, Miss Frances M. 
Dadmun, and included a_ baccalaureate 
address by J. Porter Russell, chairman of 
the Sunday-school committee; Scripture 
reading and address by Miss Dadmun; 
address by Edward Moll, who has been the 
teacher of the class for about six years; re- 
sponse for the class by Albert Palmer; presen- 
tation of diplomas, followed by the right 
hand of fellowship and welcome into the 
church by Rev. Mr. Itz. The exercises 
throughout emphasized the true place of the 
Sunday-school in the life of the church, the 
graduation from the school evidencing the 
entrance of the scholar into active member- 
ship in the larger organization. The school 
has begun the second semester with an 
enrolment of 96, of whom 52 gained a place 
on the honor roll for the first semester by 
having a mark of not less than 90 per cent., 
based on attendance, effort, conduct, and 
excellence of work. The annual meeting of 
the Channing Religious Society was held 
Tuesday evening, February 19, following an 
excellent dinner appropriate to a ‘‘ meatless 
day.” The following officers were elected: 
Standing committee, Josiah G. Bridge, J. 
Porter Russell, Charles H. Barney, Edward 
Mellus, M.D., and Philip Nichols; clerk, 
Herbert Stebbins; treasurer and collector, 
Robert D. Holt. Reports were made by 
the minister; Miss Dadmun, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school; Mrs. Sidney Peterson, 
secretary of The Alliance; and Mr. Holt, 
treasurer of the parish. Notwithstanding 
the strenuous times, the church finished the 
year with a larger record of contributions 
both for its own purposes and for philan- 
thropic objects than for some years past. 


NorweE.L, Mass.—First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Howard Charles Gale: For 
the Sunday mornings in Lent the minister 
announces the following: February 17, Go- 
to-Church Sunday, ‘‘Esprit de Corps’’ (an- 
nual offering for American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation); February 24, ‘‘Can we be happy 
in War-time?’’ March 3, “Logic and Re- 
ligion”; March 10, “The Other Mile”; 
March 17, “Some Things to Fear’; March 
24, ‘“‘A Prussian Choice’ (holy baptism). 
The Holy Week services at the church fol- 
low: March 28, Maundy Thursday. Holy 
Communion. Sermon by Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, D.D. March 29, Good Friday. Ser- 
vice of Commemoration. Sermon by Rey. 
H. H. Saunderson. Easter Sunday, March 
31, sermons by the minister: 11 A.m., ‘‘ Day 
Dreams of Spiritual Life” (the rite of con- 
firmation); 5 P.M., Easter vespers, ‘‘Unex- 
pected Victory,’ special music. 


Roxsury, Mass.—All Souls Church, Rev. — 


George A. Mark: The dedication of a service- 
flag presented to the parish by Elliott M. 
Grant, now on duty with the American 
Ambulance Corps in France, occurred 
February 17. Accompanying the flag was 
a roll of honor, printed and framed, a gift 
from the Women’s Alliance. The Sunday- 
school children, each bearing a small flag, 
marched to the inspiring refrain of ‘‘ America 
the Beautiful.” The pastor read passages 
from Paul’s letters illustrating the ideal 
heights to which the worthy soldier may 
attain. Instead of the usual discourse, 
many patriotic recitations were given by 
members of the Sunday-school. Mr. Mark 


read the names of those in the parish who 


a 
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have dedicated their lives to the service of 
their country—fifteen men and one young 
woman, as follows: Edmund J. Curley, 
E. Miles Sumner, George Polsey, Charles 
L. Bolster, Stephen B. Blair, Herbert N. 
French, Elliott M. Grant, George H. 
Waterman, Henry Weil, Howard E. Huckins, 
Rodney C. Jones, Sears Fuller, Horace M. 
Tolman, Jr., Herbert Anderson, Russell 
A. Wells, Mildred Wiggin. Miss Louisa 
Knowlton had the honor of uncovering the 
service-flag. Miss Knowlton recited “A 
Mother’s Prayer for You,” written by her 
mother, expressly for the boys at the front:— 


“T do not ask that you alone be spared, 
Of all the sons who now go forth to fight; 
I only ask that you be well prepared, 
In this grim struggle, to uphold the right. 


“But I do pray that, in the storm and stress 
Of anxious hours and lonely, aching ways, 
Your life be guided by that righteousness 
With which your heart was filled in 
earlier days. 


“And more, I pray you shun all vice and 


wrong, 

Check rising passions with stern self- 
control, 

Come life, come death, you then are ever 
strong, 


Pure, clean in body, and upright in soul.” 


Wa.tHam, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The 
church has granted Dr. MacCarthy leave 
of absence for the rest of the church year 
and he has gone to England on invitation 
of the British Unitarian Association for 
preaching service in and around London. 
The ranks of the Unitarian ministry in 
London have been very much depleted by 


the war, many men having gone as chap-|- 


lains, Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross workers. 
During his absence the pulpit appointments 
are as follows: February 17, Dr. C. W. 
Wendte; February 24, Rev. H. L. Pickett; 
March 3, Dean W. W. Fenn; March 10, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst; March 17, Rev. Will- 
iam I. Lawrance; March 24, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins; March 31, Dr. C. W. Wendte; 
April 7, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge; April 14, 
Rev. E. S. Meredith; April 21, Rev. Samuel 
B. Nobbs; April 28, Rev. Florence Buck; 
May 5, Rev. H. H. Saunderson; May 12, 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes; May 19, Rev. John 
Wilson; May 26, G. A. R. Day, Hon. Rob- 
ert Luce; June 2, Dean L. S. McCollester; 
June 16, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. The annual 
fair, which has been held on the last Thurs- 
day in March for nearly fifty years, will be 
omitted this year on account of the greater 
need of doing war work. Instead of raising 
money by the fair an equivalent sum is 
being raised by subscription, to which will 
be added the proceeds from a luncheon 
which will be served in recognition of the 
usual fair day, March 28. The Sunday- 
school has an exceptionally large and fine 
kindergarten department in the care of 
Miss Pauline Ludden, a student in kinder- 
garten training, who is devoted to the work. 
The Unity Club is having a series of parties, 
chaperoned by members of The Alliance, 
to which enlisted men are invited. 


PEMBROKE, Mass.—First Church in Pem- 
broke, Rey: Arthur Hayes Sargent: Women’s 
meetings, held at the parsonage, by the 
minister and his wife, every Sunday after- 
noon in February, have resulted in forming 
@ women’s society to help the church, 
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Macdonald Commercial School 
STENOGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING TYPEWRITING 


Individual Attention Practical Training 
Day and Evening Sessions 


LITTLE BUILDING Tel. BEACH 4822 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtrrHone, Bracu 628 


THE WOOL SHOP 
429 LITTLE BUILDING 
WORSTEDS AND YARNS 
LESSONS GIVEN 


MISS E. M. BIGGLESTONE 
FORMERLY WITH MISS DRURY 


STEINERT HALL LECTURES 


Alfred W. Martin of New York continues 
his series of free Sunday evening lectures in 
Steinert Hall this Sunday, March 17, at 8 
o'clock. His subject will be, Is Divorce 
Morally Defensible? Public discussion will 
follow the address. Laura Littlefield, who 
recently sang with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will be the soloist at all the meet- 


ings. 


Tel. Beach 5514-—W 


OOD Clothing has al- 

ways been worth more 
than the difference between 
its price and that of inferior 
garments. 


But now the long-run 
economy of good fabrics, 
well made, is greater than 
ever. 


Ordinary and cheap cloth- 
ing has advanced in price 
more than good clothing. 
This makes good clothing a 
better purchase than before, 
even. 


Measured by months of 
becoming service, Macullar 
Parker Clothes are decidedly 
moderate in price. 


ine raategaala 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


A HIGHLY EDUCATED MAN, mature in ideas and 

in age, experienced in the professions and travel, seeks a 

ieee 2 in a private family. Address P., care Christian 
egister. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHERS SENT TO RESIDENCES 
Specialists in Manuscript Work 
Multigraphing 
Miss Ina A. Keith 
Room 1107 


6 Beacon Street 


Ladies, Hooverize Now 


Bring your husband’s hats, bring your own hats, bring 
your children’s hats, and have them redyed, resewed, 
cleansed, and reblocked into this season’s newest 
shapes. BOSTON PANAMA HAT CO., 386 Washing- 
ton St., near Franklin. Elevator service, Fourth Floor. 


Antique Furniture 


ANTIQUES, OLD BEAD BAGS, CROSS-STITCH, SHIP 
MODELS, PICTURES, BOOKS, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
CONTENTS OF APARTMENTS BOUGHT, 

H. F. MONAHAN 
273 TREMONT STREET 


ALL KINDS OF THERAPEUTIC TREATMENTS 
FACE, FEET, SCALP 


OXYOLINE VAPOR FOR COLDS, ETC. 


MRS. RUTH COLT JACKSON 
214 Huntington Ave. Suite 41, B.B. 6350 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


Caro.inE M. HALLETT, 


Marcaret E. Jarvis, | References. 


COLOR=PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of Men Going to the Front 


HELEN MESSINGER MURDOCH, F.R.P.S. 
282 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. B.B. 6074 


IVY 
CORSETS 


34 West Street 
Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Exclusive Ivy Corset 
Sho 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools, 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


» 
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The First Church is doing its part to feed 
the world by instituting an agricultural 
fair for the town of Pembroke. It is to be 
held Saturday, July 27, 1918. Various 
patriotic and social organizations of the 
town are helping to make this fair a great 
exhibit of farm and garden and _ house- 
-hold products, all made in Pembroke. 
Incidentally the church treasury will be re- 
plenished; and a large contribution, it 
is hoped, will be made for war relief work, 
out of the proceeds. 


Personal. 


Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn, Mass., 
concluded a missionary journey at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on Sunday, March tro. He 
visited and spoke at the following places: 
February 15-16, Meadville, Pa.; Feb- 
ruary 17, Cleveland, Ohio; February 18, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; February 20, Kansas 
City, Mo.; February 22, Wichita, Kan.; 
February 24, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Feb- 
ruary 26, Dallas, Tex.; February 27, Fort 
Worth, Tex. (Camp Bowie); March 1, 
Waco, Tex. (Camp McArthur); March 
3, Houston, Tex.; March 4, Camp Logan, 
Tex.; March 6, New Orleans, La.; March 
8, Hattiesburg, Miss. (Camp Shelby). 


Rev. Frederic J. Gauld has resigned as 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, and has gone to France as a 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 


Rev. Frederic H. Kent, pastor of the 
Congregational Society of Grafton, Mass., 
has been granted leave of absence to 
accept a commission as a Y. M. C. A. 
Overseas Secretary. 


Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley has re- 
signed from the pastorate of the First 
Parish at Barre, Mass., to become superin- 
tendent of social welfare work in Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Rev. J. D. Kuykendall, now minister 
of the Congregational church at Corning, 
Ia., has accepted a call to Wichita, Kan. 


Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, pastor of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., 
has been elected president of the Massachu- 
setts State Conference of Charities. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


address. 
The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in ony form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices. 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline ‘Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, ., Russell A. Sears, William ay Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney a” Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera. SECRETARY. 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa. 
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Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., is editing 
Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? for the 
Modern Students’ Iibrary published by the 
Scribners. 


Rev. Ralph E. Conner, who has been 
acting pastor of the Unitarian church of 
Atlanta, Ga., has accepted for four months 
from April 1 the office of minister in charge 
of the Unitarian church in Marlboro, Mass. 
Mr. Conner will conduct the Easter service 
in the First Unitarian Church, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, formerly pastor 
of the Congregational church, Woodhaven, 
N.J., has recently been appointed minister 
of the Barnard Memorial Church, Boston, 
Mass., and will take charge on Sunday, 
March 17. Rev. William Ware Locke, 
who retires from the Barnard Memorial 
Church, resumes his connection with the 
First Parish at Scituate, Mass., on Easter 
Sunday. 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street :— 


Previously acknowledged. . . $10,782.63 
Mrs. Edward Steese. 5.00 
Miss Mary C. Wheelwright. . 25.00 
Proctor Nicholson, Arlington Sund y- ‘school... 2.50 
Friend. . ea 10.00 
Miss Ella C. Marble... 2.00 
Mrs. Emma L. Salloway.. 5.00 
Friend. . 50.00 
Miss Emma E. “Reed. ; 10.00 
Hudson Women’s Alliance. . eer oe 1.00 
Rockland, Mass., Branch Alliance............ 5.00 
The Christian Union, Reading, Mass.. ; 19.45 
First Unitarian Cougrcantaa al Society, Nashua, 

N.H.. ¢ 38.00 
David W. Williams. 10.00 
Herbert S. Brown. 15.00 

$10,980.58 


The money is used for the following work: 

I. Volunteer Chaplains, who make their 
headquarters at Y. M. C. A. Hut 27. The 
chaplain now on duty is Rev. Earl C. Davis 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Employment Agencies. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Licensed 
SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP 
Hotels, Schools and Institutions 
Bosinceria and Mercantile Dept. 
PRESTON, Manager 
274 Rovlatan. Secped Rooms I, 2, and 3 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PHotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath. $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 
Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 
Storer F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 
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II. An experienced and competent Com- 
munity Worker, Mrs. C. U. Gilson, in resi- 
dence in the town of Ayer, and working with 
the young women and soldiers’ wives in the 
town. j 

Ill. The Federation Hut, a commodious 
social centre, supported by the five denomi- 
nations now represented in Ayer. 

IV. The Unitarian Church, the largest 
church building in Ayer. Its services are 
well attended by the soldiers. Improvements 
on the building are going forward without 
interfering with the daily use of the building. 

Additional contributions are urgently 
needed to complete the fund of $15,000. 
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MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Fi zs 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service | 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 


Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston’’ 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 1x1. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.m. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), eee 
House Hill. Sunday, March 17, Rev. eee Lake, D.D., 
of Harvard Divinity School, will preach. Subject, ‘‘Edu- 
cation and Religion.” Church service at 11 A.M. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. _Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. Brown 
will preach. Wednesday, March 20, at 11.30 A.M., Dr. 
Brown will preach. Service every day at noon, Open ‘daily 
9 to 12. 


“FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630) 8 comet Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Par! ., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Adeinaritaa, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, until 
further notice, for Sunday morning worship. Service at 
10.30. r. Sperry and Mr. Park will Aes | on alternate 
Sundays. "The Sunday-school and all ao activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morn- 
ing service at tz. Sermon by Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 
The First Parish in Brighton is uniting with us. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIERS, COTE of of gemmey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. bany, 

minister. Disciples School at Be Gee pr Miperend 
and Ayer at xz a.M. Church service at II A.M. 
Preaching yy the minister. Subject, “The Voice of 
Russia.” seats are free and a cordial invitation is 
extended to the public. Take Chestnut Hill Gpaxich 


Street) car to Jory Street. 
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COURAGE AND IDEALISM 


America’s supreme need,in these times, is the strength 
that comes of the inner life—indomitable will, inexhaustible 
courage, unfaltering loyalty to ideals. It is to religion, at 
its best, that the nation must look to find the source of this 
strength. 


To nourish this idealism, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation 1s issuing a notable series of publications, for free 
distribution. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S great sentence beginning “with malice 
toward none” was printed as a poster and sent to every Unitarian church and 
every Army camp in the United States. 


SERVICES AND HYMNS for use in time of war have meta great 


and real need. 


WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? is the striking title of a 
pamphlet of paragraphs from the utterances of the President of the United 
States, defining America’s purpose. 


FOR FREEDOM AND HUMANITY is a pamphlet of readings 
compiled from the best literature in our language, setting forth the highest 
human ideals. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS include The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, war sermons by some of our well-known ministers, and quotations from 
leaders in American life. 


THE INFLUENCE 


of the work, which our fellowship of churches 1s doing for 
the nation, cannot be estimated. But we can find joy in the 
doing of it, and can carry forward our work without falter- 
ing. In the next six weeks one duty stands out clearly—to 
finish the raising of 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries, 


“The prisoners,’”’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“were manicured and taken back to camp,” 


Would-be Fare: “‘Hi, hi! Taxi! Stop!” 
Independent Driver: ‘“‘A chap as can run 
like you don’t need no taxi.’’—Passing Show. 


The pianist in the hotel parlor was re- 
quested to play Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. 
“Why, that,’’ said a lady, with applause, 
“is my son’s regiment.” 


A solicitous visitor to a soldier in a canton- 
ment: ‘Do you kneel down beside your 
bed and seek guidance in your new life?” 
“T do not.” “And may I ask why not?” 
“You may; I occupy the top bunk.’’—The 
Summary. 


Passenger Agent: ‘‘Here are some post- 
card views along our line of railroad. 
Would you like them?” Visitor: “No, 
thank you. I rode over the line one day 
last week and have views of my own on it.” 
Boston Transcript. 


A certain British soldier’s letter, accord- 
ing to Punch, runs thus: ‘‘I am sorry I 
cannot tell you where I am, because I am 
not allowed to say. But I venture to state 
that I am not where I was, but where I was 
before I left here to go where I have just 
come from.” 


“Mabel,” queried the caller, of the min- 
ister’s little daughter, ‘“‘does your father 
ever preach the same sermon twice?”’ “Yes, 
I think he does,’ replied Mabel, ‘‘but he 
talks loud and soft in different places each 
time, so it doesn’t sound the same.’’—Jn- 
dianapolis Star. 


A naval officer fell overboard. He was 
rescued by a deck hand. The officer asked 
his preserver how he could reward him. 
“The best way, sir,’’ said Jack, “is to say 
nothing about it. If the other fellows knew 
I’d pulled you out, they’d chuck me in.””— 
Sailor’s Magazine. 


“And now, children, we come to that im- 
portant country, Germany, that is governed 
by a man called a kaiser,’’ said the teacher. 
“Can any one tell me what a kaiser is? 
Yes, Willie.” ‘Please, ma’am, a kaiser is 
a stream of hot water springin’ up in the 
air and disturbin’ the earth.’’—Life. 


“You know,”’ said the lady whose motor- 
car had run down a man, “‘you must have 
been walking very carelessly. I am a very 
careful driver. I have been driving a car 
for seven years.”’ ‘‘Lady, you’ve got nothing 
on me. I’ve been walking for fifty-four 
years!’’—The Journal and Messenger. 


The proud mother was telling her absent- 
minded brother of her wonderful child. 
“Can he walk?” he asked with affected 
interest. ‘‘Walk? Why, he’s been walking 
now for five months!’ “Is that so?’’ mur- 
mured the professor, lapsing into reflection. 
“What a long way he must have gone.”— 
Harper's. 


A trainload of newly drafted men reached 
their cantonment late in the afternoon. By 
the time they had passed the doctors it was 
nearly midnight. One of them when called 
at four o’clock the following morning to 
assist the cooks in preparing breakfast 
stretched and#yawned, .‘‘It doesn’t take 
long,to spend a,night in the army.’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 
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SS ASH BARREL 


7) Fe TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
Writ ror CATALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS. 


Che Acorn 


144 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon 11-3 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HENRY MURRAY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


GRANITE— MARBLE — BRONZE 


MEMORIALS 
21 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MAIN OFFICE TELEPHONE WORKS 
BACK - BAY - 82 363-391 NO. BEACON ST. 
BRIGHTON, MASS, 


FORMERLY 41 HAVERHILL STREET 
HEWINS & HOLLIS 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


WAR SERVICE FOR WOMEN 


Short courses to train women as ‘‘Reconstruc- 
tion Aides”’ or to practise Manual Therapy 
given under the direction of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral U. 8S. War Department. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director 
44 St. Botolph Street Boston, Mass. 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
DENTIST 
2 PARK SQ., BOSTON 


Tel. Beach 1584 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 


THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


B fittl’ Shop 
Peclesiastical Things 


10Dark Sireck near Heacon Street 


Nippon Garden 


Plants and other Gifts 
for Remembrance 


443 BOYLSTON ST., cor. BERKELEY 
HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by : 
Rev. CHARLES Ww. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


THE 
BEACON BUILDING 
_ NEW HOME OF 
The Christian Register 


OFFICES TO RENT 


Efficient Elevator Service 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. i 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
2 Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of pee 


Inquire at Janitor’s Office 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“> ~~ Educational, 
<THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


and a flexible cover makes the book still more servi 
for Sunday-school use. 
TESTIMONIALS. F fia. a 
+). Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Northampton, Mass. , ees re 
“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school | Write for circulars.* West Newton, Mass. 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workerg-[_ 23 Se * 0p 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is ‘s THE -TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church Am: it 
hymns interspersed. ‘* | FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
“ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 


Rochester, N.Y. : 
“We especially like ithe prayers. They always seem to P 1 
“MES. CLARA T. GUILD, 


fit in with any service. 
Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. : 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50. meas 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, » 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing, our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


